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War Bereavements and Their Recovery 


By THoMas D. ELIOT 


Northwestern University 


FOR every death at the front there are 
a probable three of broken hearts at home. Each broken 
heart is still alive. A problem involving a million or more 
persons so profoundly deserves and forces our attention, 
however reluctant and however ignorant or helpless we 
may feel about it. If there be any counsels of wisdom or 
comfort, they should be made accessible to the bereaved 
and to the advisors of the bereaved. 

Since I have elsewhere offered some classification and 
analysis of attitudes toward death in war,? and of re- 
actions to bereavement,’ I shall attempt here first to con- 
trast those respects in which war bereavements may be 
harder or easier to assimilate than bereavements at home. 

Next, I shall raise the question: In what sense, if at all, 
can one ever be “prepared” for bereavement? 


Third, I shall formulate tentatively a few principles - 


that may guide those who are called upon to deal with 
bereaved families—whether or not they themselves may 
also be bereaved. And fourth, for those actually bereaved 
I shall also venture some principles of mental hygiene 
which, inadequate though they may seem, have some- 
times seemed to help in people’s recovery, or at least in 
maintaining some equilibrium until time can restore more 
spontaneous stability. 

Finally, since recovery is the goal of all such efforts, I 
shall offer some criteria or indications by which one may 
recognize or judge of the degree of recovery from bereave- 
ment. 


I have debated in my own mind, and I have asked many 
people, whether bereavement by war overseas is, in gen- 
eral, easier or harder to bear than bereavement through 
illness or accident at home. I doubt if there is any answer: 
one can only list the pros and the contras. 

When the death is overseas, in war, the details may 
be sent by fellow soldiers or chaplain if they are not too 
shocking;‘ or, censorship may forbid details, and the be- 
teaved are left to use their imaginations. The inacces- 
sibility of details may lead to proliferation and exaggera- 
tion of imagined neglect, suffering, loneliness, or horrors. 
It may also lead to anxieties over how the death might 

1 Parts of a paper given at an Institute on Post-War Problems of the 
Family, under be aupsices of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 


» 1945. 
* Eliot, Thomas D., “— of the Shadow of Death,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXXIX, Septem- 


ber, 1943, pp. 87-99. 

8 Eliot, Weanea D., “The Bereaved Family,” Annals of the Ameri- 
tt Academy of Political and Social Science, CLX, March, 1932, pp. 

-190. 

* When someone sent home the bloody shirt of a dead soldier, the 
Secretary of War himself sent a personal and public apology (news item, 


h 31, 1945). 


have been prevented, or even to false hopes of actual 
survival. 

In two cases the bereaved was sure she had identified the lost sailor 
in a group picture of living men reproduced in some magazine. One 
father heard that shockingly crippled men ask to be reported dead and 
to be permanently kept in hospitals. 


Overseas death is announced to the nearest of kin by a 
sudden telegram, which to some seems unnecessarily curt, 
and has no warning other than personal delivery and the 
stars which show from the outside. It is a more cruel 
shock than an expected death.5 Disbelief—one’s natural 
defense—is only a temporary buffer. The follow-up let- ‘ 
ters drive home the shock, but also are some slight miti- 
gation. The last letters, received or returned after the 
news of death, are “hard to take.” The bereaved are piti- 
fully grateful for letters from friends at the front. Oc- 
casionally comrades report before the government does. 
Cravings for details are apparently deep-set; doubtless 
there is a need for visualizing the scene in order to confirm 
and thus accept the death, which, with sea burial or 
overseas burial, is not “clinched” by the presence of the 
body. For overseas deaths there are no home funerals. 

Absence of rituals may make bereavement easier for 
some. Life goes on as usual. However, rituals of the fun- 
eral period apparently serve a psychological purpose for 
some people: they give the bereaved a series of things 
to be done, which rouse them to the actual world out- 
side of them and reduce the degree of shock and intro- 
version by alternations of conventional funereal duties, 
changes of scene and communication with others, who in 
some measure have to be considered. 

Rituals also may serve to confirm the death, in that 
everyone participating verifies it by their participation. 
This was especially true of the old-fashioned lying-in-state 
and burial service. It was perhaps easier thus for the 
bereaved to realize and respond more adequately to the 
actually changed situation. Public recognition through 
flowers, eulogy, publicity, or by collective symbols of 
nation, church, or lodge, are very comforting to many of 
us. The needs which funerals seem to satisfy are only 
partly met by masses or memorial services frequently 
held at home for overseas deaths. 

Shand has laid down the principle that “The intensity 
of emotions is proportioned, other things being equal, to 


5 Cf. Shand, A. F., The Foundations of Character, Macmillan, Lon- 
don, 1914, 67 th “Law.” : 

® Dickinson, Emily, “That Campaign Inscrutable,” #510 in Bolts of 
Melody, Todd and Bingham, Eds., Harpers, New York City, 1945, p. 
258. 
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the degree in which they contrast with preceding or ac- 
companying states.” As for “preceding states,” it may 
be said that war bereavements are harder to bear if, as 
often, they follow so soon after a honeymoon period, or 
when they follow a life-time of love and happiness. But 
there has also usually been a considerable period of sepa- 
ration just before the death—for training and for trans- 
port and for active duty—during which those about to 
be bereaved have been, if not actively anxious, at least 
not too happy. 

As for what Shand referred to as “accompanying 
states’: it is hard for a widow or mother when she sees 
others whose soldier sons and husbands are still alive, or 
even returned from war. On the other hand, more than 
in peace-time she will see other women bereaved of their 
men. To say that misery loves company is too crude: 
but when casualties mount there is at least less sense of 


public neglect or of having been singled out unfairly. | 


Again, families losing more than one member may have 
the experience of at least partial recovery to give them 
either some sort of numbness or some sort of conscious 
or unconscious faith and know-how for meeting the next 
crisis with more hope and less shock. Shand says, “‘Sor- 
row tends to be diminished .. . by the remembrance of 
other sorrow in our experience.”® 

Since we have a pardonable tendency to consider every 
dead soldier as a hero, more or less regardless of his char- 
acter or the circumstances of his death, the bereaved are 
often comforted by pride; they are proud of their own 
roles and of his.® But may not increased appreciation of 
the lost one also intensify grief? Does war make it easier? 
At least it is easier to persuade the bereaved that the 
sacrifice is not in vain: that these lives have not been 
wasted in a treacherous “crusade.” (Or have they? . . .) 

War bereavements may be less hard in that roles have 
already been shifted in the family at the time of separa- 
tion, and family functioning and pattern have already 
been somewhat adjusted to the man’s absence. We are 
told that a returning soldier sometimes actually feels out 
of place or without a role. If the family has moved since 
separation, or never had set up a home, there are fewer 
objects or habits to remind the survivors of their loss. 
For the recently married, there is also the plasticity or 
resilience of youth, and the relatively short entrenchment 
of affectional habits and attachments. Especially if there 
is no child, a fresh start is comparatively easier than it 
might be after a peacetime marriage and bereavement. 


7 Shand, op. cit.: 64th “Law.” 

8 Shand, op. cit.: 66th “Law” (in part). 

® The War Department letter reads in part: “It should console you 
that your husband gave his life in the service of his country.” An 
Arkansas mother writes: “His faith in God, his courage, and his willing- 
ness to bear all the hardships of the service for the sake of honor and 
country, are to usa great comfort. He was ready and willing to die, yet 
wanted to live.... A son and father, an honest soldier of whom we 
may feel proud, in death. He was our only child.” 


If there has been a previous telegram announcing a 
man as wounded or “missing’’ the anxiety may lower 
one’s resistance for the shock of the death notice. Op 
the other hand, a build-up of hope that the man survives 
may increase the shock. But at least the death will be 
less unexpected, and possibly the shock is cushioned by 
that fact.!° 

In so far as the leaving home, the partings at furloughs, 
the leave-taking before overseas transport have served 
as partial-shocks or pre-bereavements, some of the trau- 
mata of crisis and recovery may have been eased by a sort 
of rehearsal or graduated immunization. At each separa- 
tion the family has wondered if it would be the last. 
They get sort of used to it: the third farewell may not 
be so hard as the first. To brood on each departure as 
final would be futile and morbid. But to recognize in 
some degree that each such farewell may actually be final 
seems to be only common sense, and may serve as a par- 
tial defense against shock when actual bereavement 
strikes. 

Fore-warnings and “rehearsals” and the experience or 
observation of other sorrows may lessen the shock of 
bereavement. I believe that if one knows in advance some 
of the reactions to expect in grief, and recognizes them 
when bereavement comes, it may help a person not to 
be sunk by his own unexpected reactions. But there are 
those who doubt if anything can really “prepare” one 
for the actual first-hand stroke. All pre-adjustments have 
been tentative, temporary. There remains the basic ad- 
justment to the actual presence of absence, the finality, 
the absoluteness, the irrevocability and inexorability of 
death itself. Those bereaved for the first time will tell you: 
“I thought I was prepared for it, but nobody who has not 
been through it can really understand.”"! Of course this 
is true, and it is also true that each bereavement is as 
unique as each life is unique. But the same statement 
holds for experience in general, and especially for all 
critical experiences. Experience is always different from 
mere talking about experience, and even more from talking 
about talking about experience, which is what I am doing 
here. Our “understanding” of the reports of others is not 
the same as first hand appreciation on the non-spoken 
level, whether it be of God or of green apples, sex or sub- 
marine warfare. This is not, however, to say or admit 
that the final experience is totally unlike others’ experi 
ence, nor that it is unaffected by previous “knowledge” 
or “reports,” or by other foreshadowings that may be 
called preparatory. The real show is very different from 

10 Cf, Shand, op. cit.: 67th and 68th “Laws.” 

1 Cf. Lowell, James Russell, “After the Burial”: 

“Console if you will, I can bear it; 
“Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 

But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death.” 


12 Cf. Hayakawa, S. I., Language in Action, Harcourt, Brace and Co, 
New York City, 1941. 
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even a dress rehearsal, but it is also very different from 
what it would have been if it hadn’t been rehearsed. 

Shakespeare said that all the world’s a stage and we 
but players. Swift once said that life is a tragedy in which 
sooner or later, each of us spectators has to step upon the 
stage, play his part, and make his exit. We can conceive 
our roles and play them well. Perhaps we can learn from 
the roles of others, and even teach those who follow, even 
though, when Everyman enters the Valley of the Shadow, 
he must in the last analysis go through it alone. 


A memorial service for war deaths composed by a 
successful suburban minister is based on his experiences 
with certain compensatory rationalizations, and shows 
implications of assumed religious doctrines rather than 
theological arguments of a sort that (in a sophisticated, 
liberal and varied constituency) might rouse rather than 
assuage private doubts. The following notes indicate its 
content: 


Prayer:...the victory of faith which overcomes tiie world... 
Amen. 
Remembrance: . . . thecompany of those whose sacrifices have made 


homes like this a common experience throughout our [sic] land. “Greater 
love hath no man than .. . friends. [sic]” 
(Quotation from Lincoln's letter to Mrs. Bixby.) 
Poem by Rupert Brooke; one of this glorious company— 
“Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
. . dying made us rarer gifts than gold.” 


[They gave life and posterity, and brought back holiness, love, pain, ~ 


honor and nobility to our heritage.] 

Prayer: ... Accept them in the name of Him who poured out His 
life on the Cross . .. may we with equal courage work for that better 
world and thus maintain eternal brotherhood with them... 

Scripture: [Customary passages frequently included in Protestant 


| funerals.] 


Personal words: [Descriptive of pastoral call. Tribute to family and 
son’s character, and to their reciprocal confidence. Praise of war record, 
and loyal attitude. Calls the protest “What a waste!" cynical and self- 
ish.] 

Fred . . . has joined the processional of heroes, the company. of life- 
givers. As his parents said to me, ““We want this to be an hour of tri- 
umph.” And an hour of triumph it is. 

Prayer: [Glorifying the company into which F. has entered.] As he 
has entered into eternal fellowship with Thee, may our sorrow be 
lightened .. . 

I do not ignore thé claims of organized religion, that its 


ministrations and doctrines do prepare for death and be- 
tfeavement and aid recovery. Indeed, if everyone were 
100% Mohammedan, Catholic, Christian Scientist, or 
100% any other faith, many of the problems of bereave- 
ment. would be solved."* But since their respective doc- 


¥ E.g., this from the “Bible Belt’: “I have committed all into the 


Lord's hands.” “He knows what is best for us.” “Please continue to 
Pray that I may be spared to come home.” “My tho ts are with you 
all at home.” “May the Lord wath between thee and me while we are 


abeent from each other.’ Each day he was free to write he never failed 

us. We passed deep shadows; our anxiety had been almost 

too great at times, yet * ee ee everlasting Arms.” His 
3 have been an inspiration . . 


trines could not all be true, and since not everybody can 
accept any of them, and since some people are profoundly 
disturbed by some of them, we have, in our present cul- 
ture, the alternative of seeking helpful yet honest tech- 
niques of help independent of supernatural, theological 
or ecclesiastical aids, for the use of those who cannot give 
or receive the latter. It is no place or time to say, “Now, 
if you were only a Quaker I could help you,” or “Uni- 
tarians would explain it this way,” if the mother happens 
to be an orthodox or weak or ignorant or superstitious 
or agnostic person.'* Often we cannot even present analy- 
ses or advice in what for us is our customary vocabulary. 
We must deal with the bereaved on the level and in the 
culture where we find them. 

For many years I have hesitated to propose principles 
of mental hygiene for the bereavement crisis: the facts are 
so scanty and the differences are so great between cul- 
tures, sections, classes, families and persons. I am still 
hesitant, but I believe that current conditions warrant 
the venture. Whether by word or by deed, those who 
have to deal with the bereaved should try to communicate 
to them certain ideas, information and attitudes which 
they have found helpful. Where highbrow terminology 
won't do, we must use skill to create situations through 
which the bereaved can see themselves, analyze their own 
needs, dangers, and potentialities, and find their way 
through to some faith in the possibilities of life. 

“Do not try to talk the grieving into resignation. Time alone can 
and will bring acceptance of death. Words are not likely to hasten the 
process, because there is little need or purpose in discussion when a 
human being is faced with an unalterable or inevitable circumstance. 


Words are apt to bring an opportunity for the expressing of too much 
revolt, or else may plunge the grieving person into unhealthy silence." 


To tell a person verbally: “You should forget yourself, 
now, and do something for mankind,” may be futile; but 
it may be possible to place him in a situation in which 
his interest and sympathy will be roused and will focus 
his attention outside himself, where he can re-discover 
his own responsibilities and opportunities. “The Lord 
turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends.” 

In some cases one may give to the bereaved the perspec- 
tive that comes from remembering that there are things 
worse than death. (Who has anything satisfying to offer 
the families of boys dishonorably discharged, or returned 
without arms and legs and faces—or without minds?) 

If it be an honest fact, tell the bereaved how fortunate 
the dead boy was to have had such a parent or son or 
wife; or how proud the bereaved can be of having shared 
in the building of such a life and (for the war-bereaved) 

“Cf. in this connection Dickinson, loc. watch p. 250: 

. Superstition helps, as well as love; 
Tenderness decreases as we prove.” 


18 Hohman, Leslie B., ““The War Department Regrets... °,” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, LXII, January, 1945, pp. 102-103. 
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of having offered such a precious sacrifice for values con- 
sidered higher than individualistic goals. 

Show them that the mere years of a life are not the 
only measure of its success: many a short life is better 
rounded, more valuable and “complete” than a long one 
checkered and cleft and cramped, or careless and crooked. 

One important idea is that loved ones would not wish 
their survivors to act in futile or destructive or regressive 
ways. They should act so that the deceased person would 
be proud of them. They should so act as to carry on 
the values represented by the deceased person which 
seem most worth carrying on into life. 

Persons inexperienced in bereavement are still deeper 
sunk if they feel, as they naturally do, that a long future 
has no light in it—that they are doomed to suffer like 
this for life. They should be given hope, if not faith, 
that bereaved people do continue to live worth-while 
lives. They may never again be fully “the same”: but 
who else (bereaved or unbereaved) ever stays “the 
same" ?16 

To assure the bereaved that they will recover, that 
time will heal, is important, but example speaks louder 
than precept. The bereaved will believe one who is 
herself seen to have traversed the Valley successfully. 
Knowing or observing another bereaved person who has 
shown “character,” self-control, lack of bitterness, and 
eventual recovery is a great help to some bereaved per- 
sons. It gives them hope in the possibilities of life for 
their own future. This helps some bereaved persons to 
continue the tradition of courage for other's sake. They 
know what is expected of them; they are not going to 
let anybody down. “What other choice is there but to 
carry on?” By contrast, not knowing how to behave 
adds bewilderment to bereavement. 

An old sermon entitled “Blessed Be Drudgery” paid 
tribute to the value of routine duties as a flywheel of 
momentum to carry our organisms past the dead-centers 
and critical points of life. Being needed, with plenty to 
do, even if it be routine work, is the salvation of some 
bereaved persons,” even if we can see to it that tasks not 
beyond their strength are left to them during this period. 

Taking a job, to occupy the energies and be among 
those who do not know of the loss, is a good way for the 
bereaved to break a jamb.!” If I were advising an intel- 
ligent person in such a situation I would say: “The world 
is too full of need: you have no right to let yourself be a 
voluptuary of grief. There is danger in becoming fixated 
on that complex of memories, so that the memories be- 
come also a dead hand instead of an inspiring motive.” 
The same would be true for a tendency to bitterness: 
not only suppression but therapeutic outlet is needed. 


16 Cf. the general-semantic doctrine of “dating” a personality: ¢.g., 
Jane Doe 1945 is not Jane Doe 1955. 
17 Corroborated by Hohman, loc. cit. supra. 


Should the bereaved talk freely about the dead? Yes, 
if it eases their minds. It may be their way of revaluing 
their memories as they occur. Suppression may increase 
sorrow, while gradual sharing relaxes tensions and helps 
to objectify the situation. If talking is difficult, on the 
other hand, it should not be forced; or, if the bereaved 
tends toward “total recall’ and embarrasses or grieves 
others by repeating endlessly, then a reasonable conform. 
ity to convention may be suggested. Speech may be con- 
trolled for others’ sake; the control or release of emotion, 
on the other hand, should be guided for the sake of the 
mental health of the bereaved. If one is a good listener, 
it is good to let the bereaved t=lk it out to you, and prob- 
ably they will then need to talk less to others less under- 
standing. The bereaved should be warned against es- 
tranging their friends by ill-judged harping upon their 
grief, grudges, or memories. 

Either the stoic or the hyperactive type of grief-reac- 
tion needs occasional relaxation of tension. One should 
encourage either one’s self or others to “let go’ occa- 
sionally. The bereaved need not feel that a sudden “break- 
ing down” or weeping spell represents “failure —espe- 
cially if such concessions to one’s human frailty are re- 
served for one’s private moments or intimate friends. 
Recovery takes time, just as it does from any other major 
shock, physical and nervous. There is, furthermore, a 
rhythm in the moods of the mourning personality. One 
should not imagine that a momentary ability to think or 
behave normally necessarily represents full recovery or, 
for that matter, exceptional courage, or callous indiffer- 
ence and disloyalty, on the part of the bereaved. Other 
old memories will be roused again, inevitably and un 
predictably: and it is good mental hygiene to expect them. 
Thus the renewal of active grief at intervals should 
neither on the one hand be interpreted as failure and 
weakness, nor on the other should it be encouraged or 
simulated, as proof of acceptable “devotion” or to secure 
attention and sympathy. 

One of the most helpful principles I have discovered,— 
at least it has seemed easy for the bereaved to accept it,— 
is what I call the tourniquet principle: We are only human, 
and the human system can absorb only so much shock at 
a time. It defends itself unconsciously, in various ways 
which we have seen, but we can also apply commonsense 
to the process. When one is bitten by a deadly snake, it 
is recognized that if the poison reaches the heart too sud’ 
denly it may be fatal. The tourniquet is applied. But to 
keep the limb out of circulation too long would not be 
healthy. From time to time the cinch is loosened enough 
to permit a little of the poisoned blood to enter the blood 
stream—as much shock as the heart can take at a given 
moment. Gradually the system offsets and assimilates 
the effects of the intrusion. So with grief and the mem” 
ories which revive it: they should not be suppressed pet’ 
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manently but taken in instalments. When the heart can- 
not take any more, the bereaved should turn to some 
routine duty or some new service, or be otherwise dis- 
tracted and postpone further memories for another time.8 

The late Willard Waller has pointed out that the period 
of recurrent memories will continue until every significant 
event of the living relationship between the bereaved and 
the deceased has been reviewed. If, whenever a memory 
arises, it is forced out of the mind without being revised, 
reseen, and revalued, it is not fully reassimilated, and it 
may continue to obsess the personality by day or by 
night. If, by contrast, such a memory is spontaneous but 
welcomed, and if, after 2 moment of poignant recognition 
of loss, it is then put back in its new place as a bit of one’s 
valued past, possessing now the very real reality of an 
acceptable and indestructible memory, it is possible to 
relax the tensions associated with it, and to move on 
into actuality, perhaps strengthened by an accession of 
previously tied up energies. The prompt, relaxed airing 
and rehearsal (to oneself) of memories as they arise will 
give opportunity to reset them in their new context, as 
objects of the past, with appropriate sentiments associ- 
ated, but not as fears or fetishes or fixations. 

If there be a child in the picture, talking of the dead 
father, if not done with gushy sentimentality or over- 
glorification, may not only serve to relieve the mother 
by objectifying the memories, but actually serve to con- 
serve and share some of the values of character and parent- 
hood that might have been lost.!® 

To what extent should bereaved persons conform to 
the conventions of the bereavement crisis? To what ex- 
tent should their whims be tolerated or encouraged? 
Where religious and other rites seem to mean much to 
the bereaved, or the bereaved feel that they would mean 
much to the deceased, they should, of course, be per- 
mitted, with due guidance in cases of over-lavish expendi- 
tures in proportion to wealth or income. Where the be- 
reaved dread the ritual, their wishes may well be hu- 
mored, within the limits of the probable tolerance of their 
friends under current folkways. During war, many con- 
ventions are impossible and it is easier, perhaps, to sim- 
plify our customs. Mourning costume, no longer widely 
customary, tends to depress and isolate the bereaved 
socially and should be minimized.?° “Mourning” if there 
be no real grief, is a transparent mockery; if there be 
teal grief, it helps neither the bereaved nor his friends. 


18 Corroborated by Hohman, loc. cit. supra. 

19 Cf. Hohman loc. cit. 

* Cf. The following from Reader's Digest, XLVI, April, 1945, p. 65: 
The railroad platform of a western city was crowded with newly uni- 

recruits and their friends and relatives wishing them farewell. 

Every young soldier seemed tohave someone to see him off except one,a 
dark, handsome boy who stood forlornly alone and already looked 
homesick. Just as the train started to move, an attractive girl rushed 
forward and kissed him. I heard her say to him in a low voice: “When 
my brother left last year, I didn't get to see him off. He was killed three 
i} ago. Good-bye, and take care of yourself."—Pvt. T. V. Wilker- 
n, Jr. 


The bereaved themselves may discover or invent acts”! 
which to them are meaningful and helpful. The nurse 
must be given a certain book; a certain picture given to 
the hospital may commemorate the deceased; a flower 
dropped at a sacramental spot may give deep satisfaction. 
The bereaved person may make some decisions with a 
sureness that jolts her advisors. She may not be able to 
explain her “whims” but it is unwise to argue with her. 
If there is manifest unwisdom, she may be influenced by 
calmly tracing probable effects. But within reasonable 
limits, one can trust the bereaved's impulse, expressing 
itself often in conscious or unconscious symbols, to pro- 
duce therapeutic results—to relax special tensions or to 
tie off the groping, bleeding threads of frustrated wishes 
or unfulfilled longings. 

What of new loves for old? Should war widows re- 
marry? Of course not, if they don’t fall in love. Of course 
yes, if they do. The mistakes are, either to seek or refuse 
dates aggressively, or to let oneself compare each new 
possible mate with the (probably glorified) image or 
memory of the lost spouse. Each person is unique: a sec- 
ond spouse cannot be really like the first. Unless the first 
spouse was definitely unsatisfactory and the bereavement 
not serious, it is likely that a second spouse chosen for 
similarity to the first, will prove in some respect disap- 
pointing if the wife expected him to fill the shoes of the 
lost husband 100%. A good test of the. eligibility of a 
new friend might well be the discovery that he is liked 
for himself and does not remind of, or compete with, the 
memories or role of the first spouse. : 

What of the children? Some of what has already been 
said applies to them. The bereaved child mercifully re- 
covers quickly if his family do not create for him a situa- 
tion which constantly reinforces and complicates the 
shock. There is need for a literature and a technique of 
death education for childhood analogous to that for sex 
education, which prepares for certain other normal crises 
of the life-cycle. I have assembled some materials in death 
education which I hope to present some day. Here, I can 
only urge that bereaved adults may often find their own 
salvation in making life worth while for the orphan. 


If all this good advice were to work, how would one 
know? How does one recognize recovery or signs of re- 
covery from bereavement? The tests and goals, if one 
may so call them, are not arbitrary. They are, after all, 
the same norms that one applies in appraising social 
normality anywhere: 

There is reasonable physical health. 

There is interest in self, life, the future, and others. 

There is productivity, and some out-giving activity in 

leisure. ; 

* Stein, Gertrude, The Geographic History of America, Random 
House, New York City, 1936, p. 17. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Womar’s Role: The Catholic View 


From Address* by Pore Pius XII 


IN THEIR personal dignity as children 
of God a man and woman are absolutely equal as they are 
in relation to the last end of human life, which is ever- 
lasting union with God in the happiness of Heaven. It is 
the undying glory of the Church that she put these truths 
in their proper light and honorable place and that she 
has freed woman from degrading, unnatural slavery. But 
a man and woman cannot maintain and perfect this equal 
dignity of theirs unless by respecting and activating the 
characteristic qualities which nature has given each of 
them, physical and spiritual qualities which cannot be 
eliminated, which cannot be reversed without nature it- 
self stepping in to restore the balance. These character- 
istic qualities which divide the two sexes are so obvious 
to all that only willful blindness or a not less disastrous 
utopian doctrinaire attitude could overlook or practically 
ignore their significance in social relations. 

The two sexes by the very qualities that distinguish 
them are mutually complementary to such an extent that 
their coordination makes itself felt in every phase of man’s 
social life. We shall here only recall two of these phases 
because of their special importance: The married state 
and the state of celibacy embraced voluntarily in accord- 
ance with evangelical counsels. 

The Married State. The result of a genuine marriage 
union involves more than children when God grants them 
to the married couple and the material and spiritual ad- 
vantages that accrue to mankind from family life. The 
whole civilized world, all its branches, peoples and rela- 
tions between peoples, even the church herself—in a 
word everything really good in mankind—benefits by the 
happy results when this family life is orderly and flourish- 
ing and when the young are accustomed to look up to it, 
honor it and love it as a holy ideal. 

But where the two sexes, forgetful of that intimate har- 
mony willed and established by God give themselves up 
to perverted individualism, where their mutual relations 


are governed by selfishness and covetousness, when they . 


do not collaborate by mutual accord for the service of 
mankind according to the designs of God and nature, 
when the young scouting their responsibilities, silly and 
frivolous in spirit and conduct, render themselves unfit, 
physically and morally fcr the holy state of matrimony, 
then the common good of human society in the temporal 
as well as the spiritual order is gravely compromised and 
the Church of God herself trembles not for her existence 
—for she has divine promises !—but for the larger achieve- 
ments of her mission to men. 


* For full text of address see New York Times, October 22, 1945, p. 6. 


Motherhood the Natural Sphere of Woman. In both 
states alike woman's sphere is clearly outlined by quali- 
ties, temperament and gifts peculiar to her sex. She col- 
laborates with man but in a manner proper to her accord- 
ing to her natural bent. Now the sphere of woman, her 
manner of life, her native bent, is motherhood. Every 
woman is made to be a mother: A mother in the physical 
meaning of the word or in the more spiritual and exalted, 
but no less real, sense. 

For this purpose the Creator organized the whole 
characteristic make-up of woman, her organic construc: 
tion but even more her spirit and above all her delicate 
sensitiveness. Thus it is that a woman who is a real 
woman can see all the problems of human life only in the 
perspective of the family. That is why her delicate sense 
of her dignity puts her on guard any time that a social 
or political order threatens to prejudice her mission as a 
mother or the good of the family. 

And such, unfortunately, is the social and political 
situation today; it might even become still more pre- 
carious for the sanctity of the home and hence for 
woman's dignity. 

The Social and Political Situation Unfavorable to the 
Sanctity of the Family and Woman's Dignity. It is beyond 
dispute that for a long time past the political situation 
has been evolving in a manner unfavorable to the real 
welfare of the family and women. Many political move- 
ments are turning to woman to win her for their cause. 
Some totalitarian systems dangle marvelous promises be- 
fore her eyes of equality of rights with men, care during 
pregnancy and childbirth, public kitchens and other com 
munal services to free her from some of her household 
cares, public kindergartens and other institutions main: 
tained and administered by government which relieve 
her of her maternal obligations toward her own children, 
free schools and sick benefit. 

It is not meant to deny the advantages that can accrue 
from one and the other of these social services if properly 
administered. Indeed we have on a former occasion 
pointed out that for the same work output a woman is 
entitled to the same wages as a man. But there still re 
mains the crucial point of the question to which we 
already referred. Has woman's position been thereby 
improved? Equality of rights with man brought with it 
her abandonment of the home, where she reigned a8 
queen, and her subjection to the same work strain and 
working hours. It entails depreciation of her true dignity 
and the solid foundation of all her rights which is het 
characteristic feminine role and the intimate coordinatwon 
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of the two sexes. The end intended by God for the good 
of all human society, especially for that of the family, is 
lost sight of. In the concessions made to woman one can 
easily see not respect for her dignity of her mission but 
an attempt to foster the economic and military power of 
the totalitarian state to which all must inexorably be 
subordinated. 

On the other hand, can a woman perhaps hope for 
her real well-being from a regime dominated by capitalism? 
We do not need to describe to you now the economic 
and social results that issue from it. You know its char- 
acteristic signs, and you yourselves are bearing its burden: 
Excessive concentration of populations in cities, the con- 
stant, all-absorbing increase of big industries, the difficult 
and precarious state of others, notably those of artisan 
and agricultural workers, and the disturbing increase of 
unemployment. 

A woman is, in fact, kept out of the home not only by 
her so-called emancipation but often, too, by the neces- 
sities of life, by the continuous anxiety about daily bread. 
It would be useless then to preach to her to return to the 
home while conditions prevail which constrain her to 
remain away from it. And this brings us to the first 
aspect of your mission in the social and political life which 
opens up before you. Your entry to public life came 
about suddenly as a result of social upheavals which we 
see around us. It does not matter. You are called upon 
to take part. Will you perhaps leave to others, to those 
who sponsor or collaborate in the ruin of some monopoly 
of social organization of which the family is the primary 
factor in its economic, juridical, spiritual and moral unity? 
The fate of the family, the fate of human relations are at 
stake. They are in your hands (Tua res agitur). Every 
woman has then, mark it well, the obligation, the strict 
obligation in conscience, not to absent herself but to go 
into action in a manner and way suitable to the condition 
of each so as to hold back those currents which threaten 
the home, so as to oppose those doctrines which under- 
mine its foundations, so as to prepare, organize and achieve 
its restoration. ... She has to collaborate with man to 
ward the good of the State, in which she is of the same 
dignity as he. Each of the two sexes must take the part 
that belongs to it according to its nature, special qualities 
and physical, intellectual and moral aptitude. Both have 
the right and duty to cooperate toward the total good of 
society and of their country. But it is clear that if man is 
by temperament more drawn to deal with external things 
and public affairs, woman has, generally speaking, more 
perspicacity and a finer touch in knowing and solving 
delicate problems of domestic and family life which is 
the foundation of all social life. This does not exclude the 
possibility of some women giving genuine proof of great 
talent in all fields of public activity. 

All this is a question, not so much of distinct assign- 





ments as of the manner of judging and coming to concrete 
practical conclusions. Let us take the case of civil rights: 
These are at present the same for both, but with how 
much more discernment and efficacy will they be utilized 
if man and woman come to complement one another. 
The sensitiveness and fine feeling proper to woman, which 
might lead her to judge by her impressions and would 
thus involve the risk of impeding clarity and breadth of 
vision, serenity of judgment and forethought for remote 
consequences, are, on the contrary, of immense help when 
it is a question of throwing light on the needs, aspirations 
and dangers that touch domestic, public welfare or re- 
ligious spheres. 

Thus it is a vast field of activity which now lies open 
to woman, and it can be corresponding to the mentality 
or character of each either intellectual or actively practi- 
cal. To study and expound the place and role of woman 
in society; her rights and duties to become a teacher-guide 
to one’s sisters and to direct ideas, dissipate prejudices, 
clarify obscure points, explain and diffuse the teachings 
of the Church in order more securely to discredit error, 
illusion and falsehood, in order to expose more effectively 
the tactics of those who oppose Catholic dogma and 
morals is an immense work and one of impelling necessity 
without which all the zeal of the apostolate could obtain 
but precarious results. But direct action, too, is indis- 
pensable if we do not want sane doctrines and solid 
convictions to remain, if not entirely of academic interests, 
at least of little practical consequence. 

This direct participation, this effective collaboration in 
social and political activity does not at all change the nor- 
mal activity of woman. Associated with men in civil 
institutions, she will apply herself especially to those 
matters which call for tact, delicacy and maternal instinct 
rather than administrative rigidity. Who better than she 
can understand what is needed for the dignity of woman, 
the integrity and honor of the young girl and the protec- 
tion and education of child? And in all these questions 
how many problems call for study and action on the part 
of governments and legislators. Only a woman will 
know, for instance, how to temper with kindness, with- 
out detriment to its efficacy legislation to repress licen- 
tiousness. She alone can find the means to save from 
degradation and to raise in honesty and in religious and 
civil virtues the morally derelict young. She alone will be 
able to render effective the work of protection and re- 
habilitation for those freed from prison and for fallen 
girls. She alone will re-echo from her own heart the plea 
of mothers from whom the totalitarian state, by what- 
ever name it be called, would will to snatch the education 
of their children. 

Some Considerations in Conclusion: (a) On the Prepara- 
tion and Formation of Woman for Social and Political 
Life. 
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We outlined a program of woman's duties. Its practical 
aim is twofold: Her preparation and formation for social 
and political life and the evolution and activation of this 
social and political life in private and in public. 

It is clear that woman's task thus understood cannot be 
improvised. Motherly instinct is in her a human instinct 
not determined by nature down to the details of its ap- 
plication. It is directed by free will and this in turn is 
guided by intellect. Hence comes its moral value and its 
dignity but also imperfection which must be compensated 
for and redeemed by education. 

Education proper to her sex of the young girl, and not 
rarely also of the grown woman, is therefore a necessary 
condition of her preparation and formation for a life 
worthy of her. The ideal would evidently be that this 
education should begin with infancy in the intimacy of 
the Catholic home under the direction of the mother. It 
is not, unfortunately, always the case, not always pos- 
sible. However, it is possible to supply at least in part 
for this deficiency by securing for the young girl who of 
necessity must work outside the home one of those oc- 
cupations which are to some extent a training ground and 
a noviceship for the life for which she is destined. To 
such a purpose also serve those schools of domestic econ- 
omy which aim at making of the child and the young girl 
of today the wife and mother of tomorrow. 


How worthy of praise and encouragement are such 
institutions! They are one of the forms of activity in 
which your motherly sense and weal can have ample 
scope and influence and one, too, of the most precious 
because the good that you do propagates itself to infinity, 
preparing your pupils to pass on to others in the family 
for out of it the good which you have done them. What 
should we say, besides, of many other kindly offices by 
which you come to the aid of mothers of families in what 
regards their intellectual and religious formation and in 
the sad and difficult circumstances in which their life 
moves? 

(b) On the Practical Activation of Woman's Social 
and Political Life. 

But in your social and political activity much depends 
on the legislation of the State and the administration of 
local bodies. Accordingly, the electoral ballot in the hands 
of the Catholic woman is an important means toward the 
fulfillment of her strict duty in conscience, especially at 
the present time. The State and politics have, in fact, 
precisely the office of securing for the family of every 
social class conditions necessary for them to exist and 
evolve as economic, juridical and moral units. Then the 
family will really be the vital nucleus of men who are 
earning honestly their temporal and eternal welfare. 


War Bereavements and Their Recovery 


(Continued from p. 5) 


There is intellectual acceptance of the loss and emo- 
tional assimilation of the experience, without too 
great a break in the continuity of personality. 

There is relaxation of tensions in relation to the de- 
ceased, and renewed emotional control and stability. 

When memories come, they are without pain, neither 
sought nor avoided, but spontaneous and welcome. 

Sympathies are broadened and mellowed. 

New love-objects gradually supervene without sense 
of competition or fear of jealousy. 

If even part of these changes are realized, I think that 

both the bereaved and their advisors may well “be im- 
moderately happy over moderate results.” 


Let me conclude this paper by stating briefly a few 
other but not less important principles which I think are 
sound for the bereaved, and which I wish all bereaved 
people were familiar with before their bereavement: 

“Human nature does not know that if everyone did 
not die there would be no room for those who live now.” 

It takes a great light to cast a great shadow! There- 
fore, if you would avoid shadows you would have to do 


without the light. 


Blaming is natural but futile—whether self-blame or 
blaming others. 

That which has existed cannot be de-existed. The 
death is irrevocable, but so is the life that is now past. 
Its values are conserved in memory. When these values 
are spontaneously forgotten, they have served their 
purpose. 

In King David's words, “God is the god of the living, 
and not of the dead.” Whether they are merely non-exist- 
ent or are “in the bosom of God,” the dead are all right: 
it is not they about whom the survivors need to worry. 

Another important principle or article of faith is that, 
as a human being, you share a unique privilege of the 
human spirit, the capacity to transmute any experience 
however tragic into higher values for yourself and for oth: 
ers. “Spirit is the power to value,” and to transvaluate 
experience. 

Do not imagine that any momentary device or magic 
prayer will relieve you. The cup must be drunk, sooner 
or later. But do not resent your friends’ counsel nor re’ 
fuse to listen to it. Then work it out for youself, step by 
step. 
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Viewpoints on Sex Education 
A Symposium 


This is the third of a series of articles and symposia on 
HOW TO methods and techniques of functions within the 
DOIT scope of the professional person working in the field 

of marriage and family life. These contributions to our 
SERIES thinking and effective operation are solicited by the 
editors around specific areas of procedure in which 
some interchange of experience and clarification of method seems desir- 
able. Suggestions for specific functions to be clarified in further issues 
will be welcomed by the editors. Address suggestions to How-To-Do- 
It Series, National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEX EDUCATION—A CATHOLIC VIEW 


By Epcar ScHMIEDELER, Pu. D. 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life 


The shocking amount of immorality or sex delitaquency 
among young people of our day has led to much discus 
sion of the subject of sex education, and even in a greater 
measure of what is more specifically termed sex instruc- 
tion. A great variety of opinions have been expressed 
and no less a variety of recommendations have been 
made. Some seem to see in the situation nothing more 
than certain dangers to health. Many apparently assume 
that knowledge alone is necessary—in other words that 
sex instruction will correct immorality and control pas- 
sions. Not a few would put the burden of sex instruc- 
tion on wrong shoulders—for instance, on schools, youth 
agencies, or other social organizations. Large numbers 
tend to departmentalize sex education, to deal with it 
as something apart from the rest of life. More still do not 
even think of the supernatural in connection with train- 
ing young folks to lead chaste lives. They would limit 
all to the merely natural. 

In view of the great confusion of opinions and attitudes 
on the subject, a glimpse at how the Church, with her 
age-old experience of the centuries to call upon, looks at 
it would seem of interest and value. The Church has as 
a matter of fact made many pronouncements on the 
subject. Her supreme head, her theologians, and even 
not a few of her lay scholars, have repeatedly spoken and 
written on the subject, and there is a striking unanimity 
in the views expressed. In broad outline at least these 
views might be summed up somewhat as follows: insofar 
% sex instruction is concerned the golden mean between 
the ultra-reticence of an earlier day and the ultra-frank- 
tess that is characteristic of our own time is to be aimed 
it; the duty of giving sex instruction lies first of all 
with the parent; the child must be treated as a child, 
that is, the instruction must be graded and guarded. 


Then again, instruction is but a limited part of the field 
of sex education, that is, many other things, such as 
the cultivation of a sense of modesty, the development of 
a sense of chivalry, the avoidance of evil companions or 
other occasions of temptation, the strengthening of the 
will through reliance on the supernatural or the use of 
the means of grace, must enter into the picture. In this 
regard Church and school and possibly other agencies have 
something to contribute. 

To give at least one authoritative quotation, here are 
the words of the present reigning Supreme Pontiff, ad- 
dressed in 1941 to a group of Christian mothers: 


If imparted by the lips of Christian parents, at the proper time, in 
the proper measure and with proper precautions, the revelation of the 
mysterious and marvelous laws of life will be received by them (the 
children) with reverence and gratitude, and will enlighten their minds 
with far less danger than if they learned them haphazard from some un- 
pleasant shock, from secret conversations, through information received 
from over-sophisticated companions, or from clandestine reading, the 
more dangerous and pernicious as secrecy inflames the imagination and 
troubles the senses. Your words, if they are wise and discreet, will 
prove a safeguard and a warning in the midst of the temptations and the 
corruptions which surround them, “because foreseen an arrow comes 
slowly” .... With the discretion of a mother and a teacher, and 
thanks to the open-hearted confidence with which you have been able 
to inspire your children, you will not fail to watch for and to discern 
the moment in which certain unspoken questions have occurred to their 
minds and are troubling their senses. It will then be your duty to your 
daughters, the father’s duty to your sons, carefully and delicately to | 
unveil the truth as far as it appears necessary, to give a prudent, true 
and Christian answer to those questions and set their minds at rest. 


Then, referring more specifically to the years in which 
the child reaches maturity the Pope went on to add: 


In that time of trial remember that to train the heart means to train 
the will to resist the attacks of evil and the insidious temptations of 
passion; during that period of transition from the unconscious purity 
of infancy to the triumphant purity of adolescence you have a task of 
the highest importance to fulfill. You have to prepare your sons and 
daughters so that they may pass with unfaltering step, like those who 
pick their way among serpents, through that time of crisis and physical 
change; and pass through it without losing anything of the joy of 
innocence, preserving intact that natural instinct of modesty with 
which Providence has girt them as a check upon wayward passion. 
That sense of modesty which in its spontaneous abhorrence from the 
impure is akin to the sense of religion is made of little account these 
days: but you, mothers, will take care that they do not lucse it, through 
indecency in dress or self-adornment, through unbecoming familiarities 
or immoral spectacles; on the contrary you will seek to make it more 
delicate and alert, more upright and sincere. You will keep a watchful 
eye on their steps; you will not suffer the wholesomeness of their souls 
to be stained and contaminated by corrupt and corrupting company; 
you will inspire them with a high esteem and zealous love for purity, 
advising to commend themselves to the sure and motherly protection of 
the Immaculate Virgin. 
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The words are crystal clear. Certainly there is nothing 
in them that prompts ultra-reticence. To the contrary, 
they clearly call for instruction, graded and guarded in- 
struction to be sure. And unmistakably do they set forth 
that the parent is to give the instruction. One seems 
justified in expecting that such a policy of gradual and 
truthful enlightenment, coming reverently from the lips 
of the parent, will prove invaluable in the spiritual de- 
velopment of a child. 

Since this instruction is a matter of no inconsiderable 
importance it might be well to explore a bit more precisely 
how it might be given. Here, of course, one does not find 
unanimity. Instead one can suggest any of a dozen or 
more different ways in which to give it. The first op 
portunity for instructing the child usually presents itself 
in the early years of his life. Perhaps the immediate 
occasion is the coming of a new brother or sister into 
the home. But, at any rate, about his sixth or seventh 
year the child usually becomes curious about the origin 
of life and begins to question his parents. This provides 
an opportunity for the mother, who has the child’s ut- 
most confidence, both to satisfy his curiosity and to 
impress upon his mind the sacredness of life and of 
motherhood. This can be done by giving him to under- 
stand, according to his ability or capacity, how in the 
plan of nature—and, therefore, in the designs of the Au- 
thor or Creator of nature—the mother is called upon to 
sacrifice for the infant child. No elaborate answer to his 
query about where the child comes from need be given. 
As one writer has well said, that would be to “call up 
more ghosts than it would lay.” He can be answered 
simply by saying, for instance, that God sends him from 
heaven. If that does not lay at rest his inquisitiveness, 
some such additional explanation as the following can be 
added: ““God sent him when he was very tiny, and he 
grew in mother’s body until he was born.” The occasion 
may also well be used by the mother to tell the child that 
such matters are family secrets and that they should be 
kept within the family circle, that they are not things to 
be discussed outside the home or noised abroad. This can 
all then be followed immediately by the recital of the 
story of the Babe of Bethlehem with which the child will 
at his age have some familiarity. Such a move will serve to 
link together in his mind from his early years the notions 
of birth, of mother-love, of God and the sacred associa- 
tions of the Christ Child. 

While allaying the curiosity of the child this instruc- 
tion on the part of the mother will normally foster his con- 
fidence in his mother and induce him to go to her when 
further questions arise. On the other hand if the parent 
fails to answer the child's question, his curiosity will prob- 
ably be heightened, he will be inclined to look elsewhere 
for his information and his confidence in his parent will 
be definitely weakened. The ultimate result will only too 


readily be the seeking of future information from untrust- 
worthy and even seriously polluted sources, with a re 
sultant faulty attitude toward sex. Thus, instead of learn 
ing in early years to consider sex an object of intelligent 
reverence and the source of some of the finest and most 
sacred things of life, the child will rather tend to associate 
it with the filthy and indecent. 

Somewhat later more elaborate informatior: can be 
given the child. Again, any of a number of ways might 
be chosen for this purpose. One.mother, for instance, 
instructed her children at about the age of ten or twelve, 
as follows: “God could have chosen any of hundreds of 
different ways in which to bring children into this world, 
But as a matter of fact He chose but one particular way: 
Instead of making their bodies as He did Adam's, out of 
the slime of the earth, he makes them out of a substance 
which He prepares in the body of the mother. In the 
very same instant that the tiny body is formed, God 
makes an immortal soul directly out of nothing, and unites 
it to the body, which is then nourished and developed 
inside its mother until the time comes for it to be born.” 
The mother then recalled the story of the Annunciation 
and. the Incarnation. 

Normally, further instruction becomes necessary with 
the approach of adolescence. The father should instruct 
the boy, the mother the girl. The father should give the 
son to understand that at this period in his life nature 
prepares a special substance that is carried by the blood 
stream to all active tissues of the body and causes the 
growth of those qualities that are peculiar to virile man- 
hood. The function of fatherhood may be likened toa 
communicated power of God, a power that is of the na- 
ture of a sacred trust, a thing to be carefully guarded 
and never wasted or in any way misused. A word of 
counsel regarding seminal or nocturnal emissions may be 
added, the fact being simply noted that they are entirely 
natural and nothing to be uneasy or worried about s0 
long as nothing is done to induce them. 

In like manner the mother should explain to the 
daughter how nature, at the period of adolescence pre’ 
pares a substance that will eventually develop within 
her the characteristics of ideal womanhood. The gitl 
should be impressed with the fact that her person 1s 
sacred to future womanhood and motherhood. To fore’ 
stall a possible shock that might easily leave some perma’ 
nent psychic scar the phenomenon of menstruation and 
its nature as a sign of approaching womanhood and po 
tential motherhood should also be briefly and under 
standingly explained to her. 

Some reference to marriage and the conjugal relation 
would seem logically in place at this time. At any rate 
it should not be long delayed thereafter. The medium of 
plant life may prove helpful here to some parents. At 
any rate the emphasis need not be upon the biological, 
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and elaborate charts and illustrations, because of their 
stimulating effect, should not be used. Son and daughter 
can be reminded that husband and wife are called upon 
in marriage to share with God the work of bringing other 
human beings into existence. They can be told that it 
is divinely implanted love, a love that will mean very 
much to the children that are to be born of them, that 
leads men and women to cooperate with God in this 
sublime undertaking. God wishes children to have loving 
parents, a loving home. The mother loves her child since 
it is formed of her own substance. The father loves him, 
because he too plays an active part in his conception— 
a part that is essentially an act of love, an intimate em- 
brace of his wife by which the life germs in his body are 
united with those in hers. Such is God's plan for the 
propagation of the race. It is not surprising that, holy 
and sacred as the intimate relationship of the married 
state is, it must be rigorously confined to that state 
alone. 

There are still other items that might be noted under 
what is called sex instruction. Thus, the purposes and 
functions of the courtesies and conventions in the field 
of sex should be briefly explained. An attitude of chivalry 
should be aimed at in the training of the boy, and due 
reserve and modesty in the girl. Such attitudes, rever- 
ently instilled, will go far towards keeping both above 
reproach in their thought-life and habits. Due to condi- 
tions in our society today, information regarding the 
moral hazards of pick-up acquaintances, of harmful 
amusement places, and regarding communicability of the 
social diseases could also with merit be given. 

As already indicated, such instruction is a job for the 
parents in the home. Those who urge sex instruction in 
the school or in youth groups seem to have forgotten 
the fine sensibilities of their own childhood nature. The 
spectacular nature of sex is only exaggerated the more by 
parading sex education publicly, by imparting it to groups 
and crowds outside the home. The school can simply 
not be a satisfactory substitute for the home in this field; 
to ignore this fact is torun the risk of doing much harm. 

But, while this is true of sex instruction it is by no 
means true of the whole field of sex education. The school 
does have a part to play in this wider field. That part 
consists in stimulating the will. It consists in providing 
formation rather than in giving information. In other 
words the school’s power for good here lies in its capacity 
for character training. Under a little intelligent coaching 
in the school, habits of self-mastery and self-control in non- 
sex matters can be transferred to the sex field. The school 
too should be able to do much to develop cavalry, to 
develop the newly emerging powers of self-sacrifice, to 
draw sut in various ways the budding altruistic tenden- 
cies of youth, and to supply suitable outlets for sublimat- 
ing sex. 


However, the part of religion must not be overlooked. 
Indeed it must very definitely be brought into the picture. 
As the scholarly educator, F. X. Foerster, has put the 
matter: 

The ethical stimulus will require to be continually deepened by 
religious appeal. The forces which nature arouses for the propagation 
of the race are not so easily held in check. The higher tendencies to- 
wards chivalry and self-denial become really dominant over the merely 
natural impulses when they are purified and strengthened by their be- 
ing brought into relationship with the conception of God, when the 


world of mere sexuality with its gross and sensual forgetfulness is sur- 
passed by the perfect surrender of self to a higher life. 


This is really all to say, as Church leaders have re- 
peatedly pointed out, that sex education based on mere 
naturalism is not sufficient. It is to say that the Church 
has a definite and large part to play in sex training. It 
is to say that the whole subject of sex education is pri- 
marily one of religious and moral education and is best 
given in an atmosphere of religion. It should be particu- 
larly worthy of note in this connection that the Church 
has thoroughly trained moralists who have placed them 
selves entirely above the field of sex and who conse- 
quently can render judgment in this regard in an un- 
biased and unprejudiced way. Then, too, there is the 
fact that her doctrines in this field are based not only 
on the sacredness of the human body, because of the 
dignity of marriage and of fatherhood and of motherhood, 
but also upon the fact that human bodies are “temples of 
the Holy Ghost,” tabernacles for the Holy Eucharist, 
and are destined to rise again in a glorified state in the 
Resurrection. More still, there is the fact that the 
Church, through her ministrations of grace, uplifts and 
strengthens the merely natural powers of man with the 
help of the supernatural. 

There is crying need for a satisfactory sex education 
today. To this end the home must lead the way and 
the parent must bear the burden of giving the instruction. 
However in the wider field of what is generally called 
sex education or sex training, the Church and the school 
also have highly important contributions to make. All 
these institutions must play their part if a really effective 
and balanced sex training is to result. Should they do 


this faithfully a generation would soon arise that would 


realize the values of spiritual love and the dangers of 
mere physical sex, that would realize that to trifle with 
the counterfeits of love would be to make impossible the 
full enjoyment of genuine affection, and that to fritter 
away love's capacities on a cheap emotional level would 
be to sacrifice the hope of ever realizing the richness and 
compelling power of love at its best. Such a generation 
would grasp the truth that to forego an immediate satis- 
faction for the sake of reaching a fuller and more lasting 


one on a higher plane of life, is essential to human prog 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE CONCERNING HUMAN SEX RELATIONS* 
Notes for Parents and Teachers 


By Maurice A. Bicgtow, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Committee on Education, American Social Hygiene Association 


Editor's Note: The following statement, prepared for inclusion 
among Program and Publicity Aids for Social Hygiene Day, 1945, is 
published in response to continuing demand for a brief summary of 


trends regarding this topic. 


“Sex education,” is not a name for a course of study, 
but it is a convenient headline for any educational 
plans which aim to help young persons understand and 
appreciate the normal human relations between the 
sexes, including biological or physical, psychological 
or mental, and social relations. 

There should be no “sex courses” by special teach- 
ers in high schools and early college years. As a rule, 
special “sex talks” to groups of young students are 
not recommended. But there should be well-planned 
programs in which instruction concerning normal hu- 
man sex relations is integrated in harmony with the 
fact that sex is an integral and not an isolated function 
and influence in normal living. In addition to planned 
integrated studies, there are many opportuniti«s for 
incidental sex instruction and guidance in home and 
school and church. For example, children acquire most 
of their manners and good habits and morals by inci- 
dental and not by planned instruction in home or 
school; and much of this is acquired in the home and 
community before the child enters school. 

Integrated sex education has two clearly defined 
phases of subject matter: (a) Health Education, (b) 
Social or Human Relations Education. These overlap 
and should be integrated in “programs or studies of 
health and human relations,” which include much 
more than sex relations. 

At least five groups of courses in high schools are 
logical centers for the most desirable integrated in- 
struction on the normal relations of the sexes. They 
are as follows: 

(a) Biology, extended to include human heredity 

and reproduction. 

(b) Health education often included under physical 
education, physiology, or hygiene. 

(c) Social studies, under various names. 

(d) Family life courses, usually under home eco 
nomics in schools, more often under sociology in 
colleges. 

(e) English composition and literature. 


* Extracts republished by request from article of the same title, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, April, 1945. 


Personal counseling must be considered a very im- 
portant part of sex education programs under any 
names. Many students in schools and colleges need 
confidential counsel regarding: (a) Personal health, 
physical or mental. (b) Personal problems of interper- 
sonality relations, sex, love, marriage, and family life. 
Of course cases of physical and mental health should 
be referred to competent medical advisers. 

Teachers now in service should be encouraged to 


include in the five fields (above) materials related to . 


studies of integrated sex education or human relations. 

Students in training in teachers colleges and depart- 

ments of education can be better prepared, because 

they have more time for thorough study. Teachers 

should have in their preparation the following: (a) a 

general view of the whole program herein suggested 

under the phrase “studies in health and human rela- 
tions;” (b) some special study or review of the teacher's 
own field with reference to its possible contribution to 
education about the relations of the sexes. The prob- 
lem of the teachers is to help the students understand 
as scientifically and objectively and impersonally as 
possible the individual and community sex problems 
involved in their studies. It is not good for young stu- 
dents to get the idea that they are being deliberately 

“sex educated.” It is far better for them to know that 

they are learning from teachers and books how to man- 

age their lifelong human relations with other persons, 
especially with reference to family life in which is 
centered the deepest interest of most normal individ- 
uals. 

References: The points stated above have been 
drawn from the following publications: 

“Human Relations Education.” School and Society, 
November 1941. 

“Sex Education in School Programs on Health and 
Human Relations.” Journal of Social Hygiene, 
February 1944. Reprinted as Pub. No. A-546. 

“Sex Education Integrated in Studies of Health and 
Human Relations.”” (For educational leaders and 
teachers of sex education.) ASHA mimeo bulletin, 
546M, October 1944. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN TEACHING 
SEX EDUCATION 


By JEANNE R. RisEDORPH 
Pittsburgh 


It scarcely seems necessary at this time to discuss the 
need for sex education. Even the public has recognized 
the need. In June 1943 a national poll showed that in a 
cross section of public opinion 68% of those interviewed 
favored giving a course in sex education in high schools; 
in cities over 100,000 there was a 79% approval. Many 
parents of the teen agers seem relieved to hand over the 
responsibility to the schools. Such widescale approval 
is comparatively recent, and perhaps expedited by war 
problems such as broken controls, new independence of 
youth facing adult situations, and publicized delinquen- 
cies. A sudden awareness of dangers, with fear for their 
adolescent-age children, may have been a strong factor 
in this expressed approval for teaching sex education in 
the high schools. 

The facts are that while public opinion is more en- 
lightened, we still have a long way to go educationally 
to incorporate this subject matter in our schools on a 
broad scale. Over twenty-seven of our States have had 
a negligible amount of attention given to the subject; 
only about ten States have had encouragement on a State 
wide basis. Many of the States have had sponsorship 
from the community rather than the school groups, and 
even among those communities which favor such educa- 
tion, many do not have functioning programs. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance now to the inclusion 
of sex education in the high schools is the lack of trained 
teachers. Eventually this handicap can be overcome by 
graduates of institutions which give doctorates in such 
fields as human development and relationships, and mar- 
riage teaching and counseling. But for those individuals 
who with some additional study would be qualified to 
teach this subject, there is an open need and field on all 
levels from elementary to adult education, with the 
greatest present demand seemingly at the adolescent 
level, even though it is easier and wiser to begin instruc- 
tion earlier. Doubtless now that the war is over more high 
schools will include a course, or correlated courses, in 
family life education, of which sex education will be a 
part. In the meantime, there is the need for such educa- 
tion for those young people who do not have it in their 
schools, and for adults; unmarried, married, and parents. 

Such adult education presents many problems to be 
overcome, but they are certainly not insurmountable, par- 
ticularly if the prospective instructor lays a good founda- 
tion by studying the needs and experiences of the par- 
ticular community in which the course or series of talks 
is to be given. One should know what has already been 
accomplished, whether successfully or otherwise, and 


wherever possible the leader should work under the aus- 
pices and with the cooperation of the local agencies that 
have been interested and active, even though there is 
no program yet under way. This may mean presentation 
of the subject under the sponsorship of churches, schools, 
men’s and women’s organizations, community, social or 
recreational organizations; in short, reputable groups of 
people who are interested, and feel and accept responsi- 
bility for education in human relationships, of which they 
accept sex education as a part. 

Methods, techniques of approach, material content, 
all vary with the instructor. It is always important to 
scale the subject content on the acceptance level of the 
particular age group to whom one is talking. It is import- 
ant, too, to start the group presentation and discussion 
with the psychological and social aspects—the individual 
and family interests, needs, desires—and later lead the 
group into the physiological (anatomical structure and 
function), with correlations of the subject as a whole; 
explanations and illustrations can emphasize the total 
needs of the individual. 

One cannot incorporate in a single talk even the bio 
logical information that is necessary without making it 
possible for the untrained listener to become confused. 
Regardless of the professional training, few persons are 
qualified to present in approximately an hour's lecture, 
material accumulated over years of study to untrained, 
wondering, adolescents. They cannot understand, much 
less remember, all the speaker has crammed into that one 
lecture. There is probable confusion without the pos- 
sibility for further clarification; questions are sometimes 
stimulated which when left unanswered prove most 
confusing, and possibly harmful to peace of mind. Even 
an adult community series of four talks, (rather a com- 
mon number) does not give full desired time for the im- 
portant integration of material. It is helpful to give such 
a series as a registered course when possible. 

Sex education has, however, come a long way from 
those former single lectures where structure, function, 
venereal diseases, prostitution, and moral admonitions 
were lumped together in a rather distressing continuity. 
Educators have learned that the emotional reaction of 
the listener toward the subject of sex is as important as 
the knowledge imparted—in some instances perhaps, 
more so. The series of talks is definitely an improvement 
over the single lecture, and the school course of study, 
with reference reading matter to supplement the lectures 
and discussions, is a step nearer the educational goal. 
When, young parents of tomorrow who have had such 
courses, can answer their children’s questions naturally, 
fully and wholesomely, we will begin to reap the benefit 
of the teaching of those individuals who have felt that 
sex education should become and remain a part of life 
education. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SEX EDUCATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By Joun F. Cuser and Marx Ray 
Ohio State University and Pettisville, Ohio 


The “problem” of sex education, like the poor, we 
always have with us. There are those, of course, who per- 
ennially insist that there is no problem at all and that the 
teaching of the subject creates, not solves, problems and 
also those who somewhat grudgingly would admit such 
instruction but surround their permission with such a 
maze of provisos that the final effect is tantamount to a 
denial of the school’s right to instruct in this area. It 
appears, however, that there is an increasing, though 
somewhat cautious, recognition on the part of school 
officials and citizens alike that high school students need 
some sort of effective sex education, taught by the school, 
as part of good general education. This paper is addressed, 
of course, to this last group which is aware of the prob- 
lem and is seeking the best available solution for it in the 
light of the practical limitations of our knowledge, exist- 
ing personnel, and community opposition. No attempt 
is being made to write a treatise on sex education; instead 
a number of issues will be considered and evaluated and 
suggestions made. The authors write in a spirit of humble 
searching for solutions and not in one of confident assur- 
ance that the ultimate is herein being unfolded. 

1. What do we mean by “sex”? 

At the risk of oversimplification, it seems advisable to 
distinguish two conceptions of “sex.” Narrowly, sex 
refers to the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the 
primary sex organs and, perhaps, to their pathological 
manifestations such as venereal disease and the so-called 
“perversions.” If, however, one is to be realistic, not to 
say strictly accurate, regarding the sex factor in human 
life he at once recognizes that it extends far beyond these 
limited phenomena into the whole fabric of one’s exist- 
ence. It involves morality, surely; it is one of the basic 
values which motivate human beings in myriads of subtle 
(and sometimes quite obvious) ways. This may seem to 
be “getting into Freudian concepts which are beyond the 
high school mentality.” Not necessarily so, however, 
because surely if the movies and the popular fiction 
writers, geared as they are to levels of understanding 
within the grasp of the popular mind, can exploit the 
subtler sex themes, why cannot the high school instructor 
interpret some of the ramifications and implications of the 
sex factor to the students with whom he works? One 
need not agree on this one point, however, to concede 
the basic point under discussion here, namely, that the 
sex factor is a generic factor in human life and that, with- 
out distorting this one factor, it can be treated within 
the understanding of the high school student. We found 
one textbook prepared by the Commission on Human 


Relations of the Progressive Education Association en- 
titled “Society and Family Life’! which to some extent 
implements this suggestion. For example, in the chapter 
“We Play Our Roles” the authors point out that sex 
differences in behavior have great variations throughout 
the world but that the particular role which one plays in 
the specific time-place society is largely determined for 
him by the prevailing culture and also that “we” are 
usually forced into our particular roles (should we try 
to do otherwise) by the social controls of praise, ridicule, 
punishment, etc. Other chapter titles give further hint 
of the orientation: “Our Family Beginnings,” “Images in 
Family Life,” “Children Look at Their Parents,” ““Chil- 
dren of Divorce,” and “What the Family Really Does.” 

Treatment of the subject of venereal disease may be 
used here to illustrate the point of view which we are 
advocating. A sex education which begins and ends, as 
so many do, with a discussion of the kinds of venereal 
disease, their symptomatology, and therapy, is indeed a 
myopic and distorted variety of education. Why is 
venereal disease a problem? How is it related to sexual 
irregularity? What different effects result from venereal 
infection—not merely the physical effects but the psycho 
logical ones? Why are some people promiscuous? What 
are the results of promiscuity on the personality and on 
the attainment of the other values which people usually 
find worth pursuing—health, marriage, prestige, occupa- 
tional success, “self respect,” and so forth? In short, 
what is the chain of cause and effect in which venereal 
disease is but one link? If we focus on the one link alone 
we may never know that there is a whole chain, may 
never know why there is stress and strain on the one link 
even. 

2. Is sex education a subject in the curriculum or an 
objective of the curriculum? 

One of the characteristics of American education 
seems to be the frontal attack method of attaining pur- 
poses. If one wants better health, then introduce (and 
require, by all means) a course conspicuously labeled 
“health”; if one wants to attain temperance, then add a 
chapter (or unit) called “temperance.” The trend may 
culminate some day in a course in “How to use a tele 
phone on a party line’—who knows, there may now be 
such a course. 

Sounder, it would seem, is the subtler approach in 
which the objectives are sought through more indirect 
means and through many course media, not just the one 
carrying the objective on the label. Moreover, the objec 
tive can often be better attained when it is sought re 
peatedly at different age-levels, not just once “for all time.” 

The Progressive Education Association seems to sup’ 
port the idea that sex education should start in early 


1 New York, 1937. 
2 Ibid. 
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childhood and run through the entire school sequence.’ 
If this is not done—and in the majority of instances it is 
not—sex education at the high school level is forced to 
become reeducation, reeducation, that is, of the “alley 
pedagogy” and the library of writing on the back fence. 
Reeducation is always difficult, doubly so when it in- 
volves the emotional factor as much as sex education does. 

While sex education will usually supply its own moti- 
vation, when the materials are so widely and obscurely 
diffused among the various courses and teachers making 
up the child's total educational experience, much of the 
natural curiosity is lost. In spite of this handicap, this 
method of “organizing” sex education has its proponents.‘ 
The Progressive Education Association report offers 
three reasons for this catch-as-catch-can method: (1) stu- 
dents will be less likely to develop a distorted and over- 
emphasized point of view toward the subject, (2) present- 
day teachers are not trained to handle the subject directly, 
and (3) parents will oppose the program less this way. 
Not infrequently experienced teachers have taken sharp 
issue with these assumptions. “From my experience I 
can say that students already have a distorted interest 
in sex and also have so much misinformation and so many 
dangerous ideas toward the subject that one cannot eradi- 
cate them by this indirect and incidental treatment. I 
don’t mean to say that that method is entirely useless, 
but that it is inadequate. We don’t teach students home 
economics or farm management or football in English or 
history or biology classes. Why should we assume that 
we can do any differently with sex education?” 

3. Why should sex education be taught? 

It seems to us unfortunate that so often sex education 
has been “sold” to American schools and communities 
under unashamedly false pretenses. The most common 
misrepresentation seems to run this way: Teach your 
children the facts of life (which usually means the physiol- 
ogy of sex) and you will solve the juvenile delinquency 
problem in your community. We have been unable to 
find any substantial, scientifically reliable evidence to 
support that common assumption. While it is probably 
true that some limited amount of juvenile delinquency 
may be due to sex ignorance,-the majority of day-to-day 
run-of-the-mill offenses of juveniles are not discernably 
related to sex at all. 

Rather it appears to us that sex education is a proper 
field of public school education simply because sex is an 
aspect of normal life—a:.d not merely of adult life, inci- 
dentally—and therefore people need some instruction 
and guidance in order to function effectively as en- 
lightened people. In short, the purpose back of sex edu- 

3 Science in General Education, AppletonCentury Co., New York 
1938, p. 161. 


4 See Ibid, p. 160 and also Benjamin C. Gruenberg, High Schools and 
Sex Education, U. S. Public Health Service Publication No. 7, Wash 


ington, D. C., 1940, p. 13. 


cation should be the mental hygiene objective: to facili- 
tate the best possible integration between the physical 
and emotional and mental aspects of the personality and 
the best possible integration between the individual and 
the groups in which he must function. The more astute 
high school students have repeatedly, when given a 
chance, made known that they were aware that the mo- 
tives behind much of the sex education which they re- 
ceived both at home and in the schools have been ulterior 
motives—“ulterior” in the sense that sex education was 
being given somewhat grudgingly as a sort of bait with 
which to entice the student into doing or being some- 
thing which someone else wanted him to do or be. There 
may be more than a slight parallelism between the history 
of health education and sex education. In many Ameri- 
can communities health education began as “temperance 
education” brought by various well-known pressure 
groups who were, really, only incidentally interested in 
the good health of the children but primarily in social 
reform. It would seem to be fortunate if someone is able 
to rescue sex education and place it in what appears to 
us to be a more realistic perspective—in the mental 
hygiene orientation. 

To recapitulate. We have made bold to suggest that 
(1) sex education to be inclusive education on sex, that 
it include the various not-soobvious implications and 
ramifications of the sex factor in life, that sex be shown 
to be both effect and cause of other aspects of human 
existence, and that the ethical and societal aspects of sex 
behavior and attitudes certainly be included; (2) sex edu- 
cation may be taught either in the separate course or in 
the “bootleg” manner of inclusion here and there in the 
conventional course structure of the curriculum, but the 
latter should not be employed as a dodge of the issue, as 
a mode of obscurantism in which under the guise of con- 
cealing the sex instruction from the public it be concealed 
also from the student, and (3) sex education be motivated 
not by the reform objective but frankly and openly as a 
mental hygiene program designed to enhance healthy 
body-mind and individual-community integration in the 
life of the student. 

Or shall we continue to give more measured attention 
to the atom than to the man? 


Sex Education—A Catholic View 
(Continued from p. 11) 

ress, and that it is to ascend to a higher scale of civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand, it would understand also that 
to seek immediate satisfaction and thrills would be to 
go counter to the Creator's plans for the propagation of 
the human race through dignified marriage and family 
life; that it would be to suffer a progressive limitation 
to carry life to higher altitudes, and that civilization would 
thereby descend progressively to a lower level. 
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National Conference on Family Relations 
1946 Annual Meeting—Preliminary 
Program 


The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In Cooperation With 
The Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
and 
The Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations 


Theme: “NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY” 


; SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


April 6-8, 1946 


Executive Sessions 
SUNDAY, APRIL 7 
9:30 A.M.—Registration—North Garden Foyer 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M.—Meetings of National Committees 


Economic Basis of the Family—Gold Room 
BenyAMIN R. ANpREws, Chairman 


“Outlook for Family Incomes and Prices” 

Miss Mollie Orshansky, Economics Division, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment oi Agriculture 

“Problems of Family Finance in Social Work and Family 
Counseling”—Panel 

Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Schools—Pink Room 
Grapys Hoactanp Groves, Chapel Hill, N.C., Chairman; 
Beatrice V. Marion, Richmond, Virginia, Vice-Chair- 
man; Herzen Goonspzep, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 

Education for Marriage in the Colleges—Green Room 
Joun F. Cuser, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman; J. Srewart 
Burcess, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 

Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Com- 
munity—Room 108 


Muriet W. Brown, Chairman; Marion Fagcre, Vice- 
Chairman; Harriet Houptettre, Vice-Chairman; Rosg 
Cotocne, Vice-Chairman. 


Marriage and Family Counseling—Red Room 
Emmty HartsHorn Mupp, Chairman; Kennetu Appet, 
M.D., Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 

Marriage and Family Law—Room 106 


Joun S. Brapway, Durham, North Carolina, Chairman; 
Cuartes Zunser, New York, Vice-Chairman; Rosert 
Asrams, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 


Marriage and Family Research—Room 107 


Ravpu OyemMann, lowa City, Chairman; Lemo Dennis 
Rocxwoop, Ithaca, N. Y., Vice-Chairman; Joun §, 
Brapway, Durham, N. C., ViceChairman; Joun PF. 
Cuser, Columbus, Ohio, Vice-Chairman; James H. § 
Bossarp, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 

Report and discussion of findings of current census of re 
search. 


Youth Problems—Blue Room 


Janet Fowrer Netson, Chairman; Freperic M. 
Turasuer, New York University, Vice-Chairman; 
Joun H. Fursay, TWA, Kansas City, Vice-Chairman; 
Rosert Tasor, Philadelphia, Vice-Chairman. 
“Problems of Youth Today” 
Chairman—Janet Fowler Nelson 
“Family Adjustment of Youth” 
Bernice M. Moore, Hogg Foundation, Texas 
“Probing Our Prejudices” 
Hortense Powdermaker, Queens College (New York) 
“Youth, Jobs and Industrial Relations” 
Eleanor Fowler, Women's Auxiliary of the C.LO. 
““Gangs—Their Meaning and Significance Today” 
Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University 


SUNDAY, APRIL 7 


12:30 P.M. Pennsylvania State Conference Dinner—North 
Garden 


Cutrrorp R. Apams, President; Curtis A. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Program to be announced. 


3:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M.—Second Session of National Com- 
mittees—Economic Bases of the Family—Gold 
Room 


BenjAMIN AnpREws, Chairman 


“Getting a Roof over the Family—the Housing Emergency 
and the Long Time Problem” 
Mrs. Dorothy Rosenman, Chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Housing, New York 
Discussion by: 
Mrs. Dorothy Schoell Montgomery, Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association 
Mr. Robert R. Mitchell, Executive Director, City 
Planning Commission, Philadelphia 
“Meeting the Family’s Medical Costs” 
Franz Goldmann, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Public Health, Yale University 


Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Schools—Pink Room 


Grapys Groves, Chairman 
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“Current Courses in High School and in the Grades” 
Beatrice V. Marion, Richmond, Virginia Public Schools 
“Useful Publications and Materials” 
Roy E. Dickerson, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Marriage and Family Counseling—Red Room 
Emity Mupp, Chairman 


Marriage and Family Law—Room 106 
Joun Brapway, Chairman 


Religion and the Family—Room 108 


L. Fosrer Woop, Chairman; Epcar ScHMIEDELER, Vice- 
Chairman; Rasst Srantey Brav, Vice-Chairman; J. 
Westey Twetves, Vice-Chairman. 

“Preparation for Marriage under Religious Auspices™ 
Dr. Srantey Brav; Rev. N. B. Groton, Rector, White- 
marsh, Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. ANTHOoNy L. OstHemer, 
Philadelphia (invited). 


8:00 p.m.—General Session (Open to the Public)— 
Clover Room 


Stoney E. Gotpstetn, President 
Speakers and Topics to be announced. 


MONDAY, APRIL 8 


9:30 A.M.-11:45 A.M.—Second Sessions of National 


Committees 
Education for Marriage in the Colleges—Green Room 
Joun Cuser, Chairman 


Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Com- 
munity—Pink Room 
Muriet Brown, Chairman 


Religion aud the Family—Gold Room 
L. Foster Woop, Chairman 


“Enrichment of Pamily Life through Religious Observances” 
Rass SaAmuzt Grasner, Philadelphia 
Dr. Eart S. Rupisitt, Secretary of Adult Education of 
the United Lutheran Church 


Youth Problems—Blue Room 
Janet Netson, Chairman 


“Some Possible Solutions” 
Chairman and Discussant—John H. Furbay 
“Supplementary Education with Special Reference to Ex- 
Service Youth” 
Elizabeth Woodworth, formerly Captain, The United 
States Marine Corps 
“The Role of the Character Building Agencies” 
Louise P. Cochran, Associate Referral Supervisor, U.S.O., 
Division of the National Board, Y.W.C.A. 


2:30 P.M.—5:00 P.M.—General Session 
Official Reports of all National Committees 


Annual Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


5:00 p.M. Adjournment 


Registration: Without fee to members of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations; $1.50 for all non-members 


Membership: Membership in the National Conference on 
Family Relations is open to specialists engaged in research, 
teaching, and service and to others professionally inter- 
ested in a better understanding of family living and the 
strengthening of American family life. Annual Dues are: 
Joint national and state membership (includes 

subscription to Marriage and Family Living $3.00 
Student ey gre en blocks Reo rept pro- 


fessors) . . 


. $1.00 


The National Conference on Family Relations 


1126 E. s9th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Sidney E. Goldstein, President 
Emily Hartshorn Mudd, Vice- 


President 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.B.S., Vice- 


ident 


Katharine Whiteside Taylor, 


ice-President 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Executive 
Secretary 


Philadelphia Conference Committee 


J. Stewart Burgess, Co-Chairman 
Curtis Williams, Co-Chairman 


Emily Hartshorn Mudd 
Richmond P. Miller 


SPONSORS 
For 1946 Annual Meeting held in Philadelphia 


American Association of ‘Mar- 
riage Counselors 
American Friends Service Com- 


mittee 
American Red Cross, South East 
Pennsylvania Chapter 
Armstrong y ata a of Phila- 
delphia 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Children’s Aid Society of Penn- 


sylvania 
Conwell, Russell H., Breakfast 


u 
Council of Social Agencies 
Crime Prevention Association 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Family yo of Philadelphia 
Haverford Col 

House of the Th Child 
Institute of Penaeythenls Hos- 


pital 
Jesh Welt Society of Phila- 
ia 
Legal raid Society of Philadelphia 
Lutheran Board of Inner Missions 
Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Philadelphia 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
Marriage Council of the i 
delphia Yearly Meetings of 
Friends 


Pennsylvania Federation for 

P rb Prison 8 Society 
ennsylvania 

Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, University of Pennsyl- 


vania 
Pennsylvania State Council of 
Christian Education 
Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic 


Philadelphia Protestant Epi 
Bert on am School Coun- 
Christian 


Public Charities ‘Association of 
lvania 
Salvation ro 
School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 
Sheltering Arms 
Temple University 
ve 
ping 
ed Township Family 


Ursinus 
Carola Wi _ Graduate De- 
a gy Social Economy 
Social Research, Bryn 





“Community Teen-Age Centers” Marriage Counseling Service: of oo Coll 
Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University Pennsylvania Sate College Women's Interdenominational 
erates Association of Small m wns , mT ‘ 
12:00 m.—Joint Session with the Marriage Council of nies oung Men's Christian Associa- 
Philadelphia—Annual Meeting Luncheon—Clover Pennsylvania "Colege fo cate Youn Wakah Pana Aes 
Room ily Relations ciation of Philadelphia 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


Southern Branch, California Conference on Family Re- 
lations.—Three meetings have been planned for the first 
three months of 1946. The theme of the January 19 ses- 
sion was “Understanding Divorce.” The chairman and 
speakers included George Mangold, Harvey J. Locke, 
Roswell Johnson, Esther Bogan Tietz, Esther Elder, 
Edwin Ewart McNiel, Patrick Palace, Judge Goodwin 
Knight, and Wendy Stewart. 

The session on February 16 devoted to the subject of 
Parent-Child Relationships with the following incomplete 
list of participants: Mrs. Erma Pixley, Una Sait, Gertrude 
Laws, Fritz Kunkel, M.D., Lory Titleman, Esther 
Somerfeld Siskind, M.D., and Elizabeth Woods. 

The tentative program for March 23 on “Education 
for Marriage” with Irene Heineman as chairman, lists the 
following topics for discussion, “Illegitimate Education,” 
“Extent and Type of Problems Resulting from Lack of 
Scientific Preparation for Marriage,” Symposium on “Re- 
education,” and “The Role of the Schools and Parent 
Education.” 

For further information write Nadina R. Kavinoky, 
1911} Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Seattle Family Relations Conference.—The fall meeting 
held in Seattle had as its discussion topic “Family Re- 
adjustments to Peacetime Living,” presiding, Norman S. 
Hayner, University of Washington and President, Se- 
attle Conference on Family Relations. The consultant 
and guest of honor was Mrs. Tirzah Anderson, secretary, 
Family Relations Program, National Board, Young 
Women's Christian Association. Dr. Hayner spoke on 
“Family Life in a Mexican Town” and Katharine White- 
side Taylor, vice president, National Conference on 
Family Relations, outlined plans for the coming Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Family Relations to be held 
April 25 and 26 in Vancouver, British Columbia, theme, 
“Planning for Family Enrichment.” 


Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations—An 
anniversary bulletin of the Conference was published 
in December which gives a report of the history and prog- 
ress of the Conference during its first year. It announces 
the state luncheon conference to be held April 7 during 
the meeting of the National Conference in Philadelphia. 
The bulletin contains two supplements, one by Emily H. 
Mudd on the “Marriage Council of Philadelphia 1932- 
45," and the other by Clifford R. Adams, President of 
the Conference, on the “Marriage Counseling Service of 
the Pennsylvania State College.” For a copy of the bulletin 


write to the secretary, Curtis A. Williams, Room 209, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7. 


Meetings and Events 


The American Institute of Family Relations —Cyril 
Bibby, English authority on health education and par- 
ticularly on s2x and family relations and their place in 
the curriculum, will be available to conduct units of a 
week or more at summer sessions in the United States 
from June 15 to August 1, 1946. 


E. C. Brown Trust, Social Hygiene Education in Oregon. 
—By the will of the late Dr. E. C. Brown, of Portland, 
Oregon, who died six years ago, it was directed that his 
estate of nearly $500,000 be held in trust and that the in- 
come be expended under the administration of the presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon to instruct the youth of 
Oregon in social hygiene. The will referred specifically to 
instruction on the venereal diseases and to developing 
wholesome attitudes toward sex. 

The present program was initiated in 1941. Because 
the president desired that this educational program be 
carried out in an atmosphere of scientific restraint and 
because of other important considerations, he directed 
that it be undertaken by the medical school. Because of 
the health education and sociologic implications of this 
program the dean of the medical school assigned it to the 
department of public health and preventive medicine and 


~ asked Adolph Weinzirl, M. D. to serve as director. 


In carrying out this program, social hygiene education 
is broadly interpreted to include education upon venereal 
diseases, reproduction, family relationships, marriage, 
youth conservation and all the varying sub-divisions of 
these major areas. Direct and indirect access has been 
secured to classes in health, sociology, home economics, 
teacher training, medicine, nursing, and others at the 
University of Oregon and its medical school and depart: 
ment of nursing education; the Oregon State College; 
three teacher-training colleges; the general extension divi 
sion; and at a considerable number of private colleges that 
also utilize the facilities of the E. C. Brown, Trust. 

Access to the elementary and high schools of the state 
has been gained through the approval of the program by 
the state department of education; the work being with 
county teacher institutes, school faculties, and individual 
school teachers. The state legislature has strengthened 
the state law on health education which is the vehicle for 
the carrying of education with respect to the venereal 
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diseases and other communicable diseases. The law now 
makes health education mandatory in all twelve grades. 

Classes in marriage and family living, boy and girl rela- 
tionships and in health, including the venereal diseases, 
are conducted in churches and in their various summer 
institutes and for groups of ministers. 

Through a speaker's bureau community organizations 
may obtain speakers or study groups may obtain leader- 
ship training enabling them to hold and conduct second- 
ary meetings. Women’s clubs, service clubs, parent- 
teacher organizations as well as others utilize this type of 
service. 


Recent Publications 


Family Allowances in Canada.—Under this title 
Margaret Gould has published a pamphlet dealing with 
what she calls “Facts versus Fiction” in support of family 
allowances. She attempts to deal with the principle objec- 
tions that have been raised against family allowances for 
Canada, especially those put forth into two booklets, 
Baby Bonuses: Dollars or Sense? by Charlotte Whitton, 
and The Revenge of the Cradles by C. E. Silcox. She gives 
detailed information on those eligible, on amount of the 
allowances, on income tax exemption and on the economic 
and social effects of family allowances. Her pamphlet as 
well as those by Silcox and Whitton may be secured for 
25 cents each by writing the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


Family Life Education—Under the auspices of the 
home economics division of the department of public in- 
struction of Pennsylvania and in cooperation with the 
state parent teachers association the following bibliog- 
raphies have been recently prepared, on family relations, 
on child study and on novels dealing with home and family 
life. 


The Impact of Family Forces on the Soldier as Met by the 
Military Social Worker.—An article of this title by 
Lieutenant Saul Hofstein, in the July, 1945 Mental 
Hygiene describes and analyzes different types of family 
influence which affect the adjustment of the individual in 
the army. 


Merrill-Palmer School.—The fifteenth report of the 
School marks its twenty-fifth year and covers three years 
of its work under wartime conditions. It may be obtained 
by writing the School, 71 E. Ferry St., Detroit. 


Decline in Marriages.—The Bureau of the Census on 
December 14 released figures showing the number of 
marriage licenses issued in the United States for the six 
year period, 1939-44. They show a regular increase up 
to 1942, the peak year, followed by decreases in 1943 


and 1944. The number of marriage licenses for each year 
are: 1939, 1,3'75,000; 1940, 1,565,000; 1941, 1,679,000; 
1942, 1,758,000; 1943, 1,577,000; and 1944, 1,441,000. 
Population Series PM-1, No. 4. 


Marital Adjustment Bureaus in England.—Mayors of 
every town in England are urged by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to take immediate steps to set up, at public 
expense, bureaus to help adjust marital troubles and check 
the rising divorce rate. These centers should be equipped 
to offer “spiritual, medical, psychological, and legal help” 
by specialists who are “wise and understanding people.” 
Family Life Education, September 1945, p. 6. 


Catholic Marital Court:-—Now in its third year, the 
“Catholic court of justice” in Chicago hears more than 
3,000 cases of marital disharmony each year. Directed by 
the Very Rev. Edward M. Burke, chancellor of the Ro 
man Catholic archdiocese of Chicago, it is made up of 11 
priests specially trained in canon law, together with a 
secretary. The Messenger, July 26, 1945. 


Premarital Counseling—A pamphlet on this subject 
has been prepared by the Commission on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of Churches, for minis- 
sters, who are increasingly seeking help on this subject. 
It is successor to the Commission's previous pamphlet 
“Safeguarding Marriages” and may be obtained for 25 
cents a copy. Two other publications of the Commission 
are Our Family Ties, pointing out how the family can 
help to build the church and to rebuild the world ($.65 per 
hundred) and Married Happiness After Wartime Separa- 
tion—a new and slightly revised edition, five cents a 
copy, $1.00 per hundred. For copies address, Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


Patterns of Family Living. —The family Life number of 
Building America Vol. 10, No. 8, presents family pat- 
terns, old and new, American and foreign, along with 
causes of conflict and aids for their solution. Available 
from Building America, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
30 cents each. 


The Role of the School in Sex Education.—The schools 
should be asked only to present the scientific data which 
the individual needs to know about sex, and it should be 
presented naturally, normally, without special emphasis, 
and in connection with courses in biology. 

The scientific data requiring presentation in the schools 
may be summarized as follows: 1) Reproductive processes. 
2) Sexual development, anatomic and psychologic. 3) 
Heredity and genetics. 4) Care and nurture of offspring, 
represented as a partnership function on the part of a 
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mother and father. The living day by day behavior of 
parents constitutes an example which constantly stands 
before the child from earliest infancy, and as an educa- 
tional experience, it cries far louder than any words the 
parents may say. The affection, the considerateness, the 
thoughtfulness, the kindness, the helpfulness, the sacri- 
fices, the faithfulness and the loyalty of the mother and 
father for each other and for the children constitute the 
best and most powerful form of sex education in the home. 
Happily, most homes are normal because the functioning 
of the sex instinct in its broadest sense makes them so 
and to a great extent most homes are satisfactory. Youth 
has always, as now, been picking at the locks which 
guard the doors .to the mysteries of sex and of life and 
its beauty and its importance. Youth wants to maintain 
these beauties and will struggle to maintain its idealism. 
It is the function of the church to continue to assist by 
providing the moral and ethical motivations which serve 
as such powerful guides to the sex instinct. Adolph 
Weinzirl, M.D., Oregon Health Bulletin. 


Sex Education and the School—My experiences have 
led me to draw these conclusions: (1) Children won't 
seek out a teacher for information. She has to make it 
available to the group so that the individual doesn’t be- 
come a marked man. (2) Once a child has found an adult 
source of information he will use it intelligently. (3) 
Good sex instruction is detailed, light, and happy, fol- 
lowing the lead of the children themselves. (4) Incidental 
instruction is most often very incidental. If the subject 
is going to be a force for good in the lives of the children 
it will have to be handled in organized fashion. (5) 
School, not home, is the place for physiological sex in- 
struction to be given because of the freedom from emo 
tional bloc. (6) The public is ready for teachers to take 
over, but teachers lag behind. (7) In as many as one-half 
the cases the ninth grade is too late to form attitudes. 
Seventh-grade children listen with a “Really?” expres- 
sion on their faces. Ninth-grade faces say, “Oh, come 
now, you can't tell us that.” In the ninth grade sex 
education is largely re-education because by that time 
contemporary magazines and misinformation have done 
their work. Ione E. Wilshin, The Journal of the National 
Education Association, December 1945, p. 202. 


The Sex Education Movement.—Oregon, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Georgia now have fulltime workers to 
promote sex education in the public schools, at a state- 
wide level. Many others which have taken steps in that 
direction or are laying out plans include Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Delaware, and New Jersey. Family 
Life Education, September, 1945, pp. 5, 6. 


The Women's Foundation.—Three reports have been 
issued by committees following a conference held last 
year in Rye, New York, when six groups of consultants 
were asked to study problems of the community, home 
and family. These are Improved Family Living Through 
Improved Housing, Doorways to Religion in Family Living, 
and The Road to Community Reorganization. Each report 
summarizes the existing knowledge in its field and makes 
recommendations. For example the pamphlet on housing 
summarizes housing needs, attitudes toward houses, con- 
siderations involved in purchasing a house, what families 
spend for houses, present-day trends and special problems, 
and recommends studies in consumer education, func- 
tional requirements in housing, family budgeting by re- 
gions, and decentralization of family functions. Copies 
of these and other reports may be secured by writing the 
Women’s Foundation, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. Lawrence Bee, formerly of the University of Ore- 
gon, is now in charge of sociology at Reed College. His 
family course lasts the whole year which makes possible 
a sound foundation in the bio-social, psychological and 
anthropological factors as a basis for consideration of 
marriage and the family. He will give the Oregon Mental 
Hygiene Society Lectureship this year. 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., takes pleasure 
in announcing the appointment of Dr. John H. Furbay, 
formerly of Mills College and later, senior specialist, 
U. S. Office of Education, as Director, Air-Age Education. 


Dr. Dora Klemer of 200 West 30th Road, Miami, has 
become director of the Council on Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Life in south Florida. 


Emily H. Mudd, director, Philadelphia Marriage Coun- 
cil participated in the Vocational Information Conference 
at Ohio State University, December 4. 


Max Rheinstein, Treasurer of the National Conference 
on Family Relations is now in Germany as a member of 
the staff of the Legal Department, U. S. Group Control 
Commission. 

Mary Russell is head of the home economics depart- 
ment, Alabama College for Women and teaching home 
economics education and the course on “The Family.” 


The course on Child Care, sponsored by the Ohio 
School of Social Sciences, Cleveland, was given last fall 
by Alfred G. Winters. A feature of the program is that 
a group of local children’s case workers volunteered to 


’ take care of the young children of the mothers attending 


class during the two-hour class period every Saturday. 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


The Sociology of the Family. By Manuel C. Elmer. New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1945. Pp. xxii+511. $3.75. 


In this text Professor Elmer has made another excel- 
lent contribution to the teaching of the family as an in- 
stitutional rather than an associational grouping. His 
former book, Family Adjustment and Social Change, pub- 
lished in 1932, will be remembered as a presentation of a 
similar thesis. The general point of view from which the 
book is organized is expressed in the editorial introduction 
when it is described as a notable contribution to the study 
of the sociology of the family rather than its social psy- 
chology, that is, “the family as a going concern of society, 
as controlling and being controlled, as subject to the im- 
pacts of the changing values and changing environments, 
as the essential linkage of generations . . . the vital issue 
of its adjustment to the social order.” (p.v.). The inherent 
difficulty encountered in such an undertaking, however, 
the separation of products from process, result for the 
elements which enter into and compose it, is seen in the 
organization of the table of contents. Five of the six 
different topics into which the book is divided fall very 
neatly into the societal frame of reference. Here we find, 
(1) The Sociological Setting of the Family, (2) Social Con- 
trol and the Family, (3) Population. and the Family, (4) 
Social Change and the Family, and (5) Social Adjustment 
and the Family. These topics and the chapters included 
under them present an admirable treatment of the family 
past and present, its universal as well as its historically 
conditioned functions. It is in the chapters found under 
the sixth topic, The Socializing Process, that Mr. Elmer 
more or less deserts his point of view and slips into the 
personal or associational explanation, such chapters as 
Changing Attitudes and Adjustment in Marriage, Devel- 
opment of Personality and The Socialization of the Child. 
Here the major part of the emphasis is upon social inter- 
action within the family both in its collective and distribu- 
tive aspects rather than between the family and the out- 
side social order. Perhaps an explicit statement early in 
the book of the fundamental relationship between the 
sociological and the social-psychological points of view 
might help to clarify the text for the student. In other 
words, many of us are as greatly interested in the story 
of how things happen as in what has happened. On the 
whole, this comment on methodology may seem hyper- 
critical and scholastic when applied to a book full of such 
excellent material as this, well argued and fully docu- 
mented. None of the recent material on the family, re- 
search or textual, seems to be missing. Teachers will wel- 


come especially the inclusion of 1940 census data. This 
book merits wide use in courses in the family and mar- 
riage. It is stimulating, accurate, and up-to-date. 

Grace E. CHAFFEE 
State University of Iowa 


When You Marry. By Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben 
Hill. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1945. Pp. XIV+ 
450. $2.40. 

This volume, which is written from the functional 
point of view, is designed both for college classes in mar- 
riage and for young couples who cannot attend regular 
courses in this field. It should serve both purposes ad- 
mirably. It’s materials are not restricted to sociology 
alone, but include findings of much recent research from 
a variety of scientific areas which are related to the prob- 
lems of marriage and family living. The book is hardly 
suitable, therefore, for the typical sociological course on 
The Family, but rather for the type of course which cuts 
across departmental lines and which is planned specifically 
to give college students help in their preparation for 
marriage. 

The book has four major divisions: Anticipating Mar- 
riage, What it Means to be Married, The Making of the 
Family, and The Family, Past, Present, and Future. The 
book's flavor is suggested by some of the chapter titles. 
For example: Love Enough to Marry On; Dating: Prac- 
tice Makes Perfect; Morality Makes Sense; Marriage and 
the Facts of Life. Each chapter opens with a cartoon which 
adds spice and sometimes helps to make more vivid the 
content which follows. These devices give the book 
popular appeal without detracting from the scientific 
character of the materials presented. For the most part 
generalizations are based upon careful research. Numerous 
charts, diagrams and check lists for self-testing add to the 
teaching quality of the volume. 

In spite of its many fine characteristics there are state- 
ments of doubtful validity and some even that are con- 
trary to fact. For example: the unqualified statement on 
p. 207 that $500.00 is the minimum amount per year on 
which an automobile can be driven could very easily be 
disproved. Again, although one may grant that some 
quarrels serve useful purposes this reviewer feels that the 
emphasis given to quarreling as a desirable technique in 
husband-wife relations is debatable. 


Perry P. Denung 
Ohio State University. 
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Youth, Marriage and Parenthood. By Lemo D. Rockwood 
and Mary E. N. Ford. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1945. 298 pp., $3.00. 


A readable and exceedingly interesting report of a 
study of the attitudes of 364 University Juniors and 
Seniors toward courtship, marriage and parenthood, such 
as this will be of considerable value to students and teach- 
ers of courses on marriage and family life. 

Such questions as “Sex Standard for Men and Women 
before Marriage,” “Responsibility for the Control of 
Petting,” “Monthly Income Considered Necessary before 
Marriage,” “Number of Children Wanted,” “Circum- 
stances Favoring Adoption of Children,” “Conditions 
under which a Wife is Justified in Divorcing her Husband 
and a Husband his Wife” are explored with fruitful re- 
sults. The original research covers a great deal of detail 
and is carefully done. The book steers its course success- 
fully within the channels of accurate reporting of a large 
body of data without being dry and uninteresting. 

Final sections comparing the findings of this research 
with many other relevant previously published studies 
are exceptionally helpful. 

Evetyn Mius Duvatt 


Family Health. By Jennie Williams. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1945. 561 pp. $3.50. 


This book is “Dedicated to the Mothers of Tomorrow 
Who Are the Students of Today” and is “designed for a 
three hour course of college level and presupposes that the 
student has had the basic college courses in biology, bac- 
teriology and nutrition.” 

It is also an attempt to set a standard for optimal health 
and to give information helpful for healthful living and 
for the care of minor illness and injury at home. 

The author states that “Part I is directed toward main- 
taining the health of the family at a high level. Part JI is 
designed to give information and develop skills which will 
prepare the potential homemaker to make good adjust- 
ments to situations in the home involving illness or in- 
jury. 

The author is associate professor of child welfare and 
euthenics, and director of nursing education, Kansas State 
College. 

The definition of health is that it is “much more than 
the absence of than conditions of mind or body which 
causes abnormal symptoms to be present. Health is a 
positive thing.” Definition and quotations from various 
sources are given. It may be noted here that there are 
many instructive illustrations. 

The book is obviously written from the viewpoint of 
women and of children but is entitled Family Health. 
Granting that “‘mothers are the keystone in the arch of 
family welfare” nevertheless the husband and father has 


family and community health. 


or should have much to contribute to family health and 
happiness. In this book his relationship to the family is 
scantily treated. 

The relation of heredity and environment to disease 
and health is quite fully presented. Pregnancy, labor and 
post partum processes are explained. 

It would seem that more discussion of the problems 
surrounding adolescence might have been of value to the 
potential readers in the college group who are still young 
enough to have some of their experiences fresh in their 
minds. It also seems that premarital examinations and 
instruction together with marriage itself might have been 
more adequately presented. 

On the whole there is an enormous amount of pertinent 
and valuable information contained between the covers 
of this book. It spreads over an enormous field which 
could not be covered in any single or for that matter in 
several volumes. 

It should be valuable to any student interested, as all 
should be, in those matters pertaining to individual, 


Frep L. Aparr, M. D. 
Chesterton, Indiana 


Reports of Research 


Are Country Girls So Different? —The social experience 
and family adjustments of 403 girls between fourteen and 
twenty-four years of age were studied by comparing the 
responses of rural and urban girls to questions in these 
areas. No significant differences were discovered in four: 
teen different items including previous happiness in child 
hood and adolescence, source and wholesomeness of first 
sex knowledge, number of male and female friends, ex 
periences of going steady and of becoming engaged, and 
attitudes toward working wives and toward having chil- 
dren. The following differences were observed to be 
significant: 1) more rural than urban girls received firm 
and strict disciplining, 2) more urban parents were re 
ported to be inconsistent in their training than rural 
parents, 3) more urban than rural girls considered their 
home atmosphere unhappy, 4) more urban than rural girls 
smoke, 5) more urban girls drink than do rural girls. Fur 
ther such comparisons are recommended as having fruitful 
possibilities. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Annabelle Bender 
Motz, Rural Sociology, September 1945. 


Factors in Personal-Family Adjustments.—The study is 
based on the data obtained from 403 native-born single 
white girls between fourteen and twenty-four years of 
age, inclusive, and voluntary members of social groups in 
and about the Middle West. The chief findings are: 1. 
age makes a difference in the type of sex education that the 
girls have had, in their tendency to prefer men to women, 
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and in their tendency to “go steady” and to get engaged. 
Age also is positively related to such habits as drinking. 
2. More of the better educated girls tend to consider their 
childhood happy, to evaluate their parents’ marriage as 
happy, to feel that a woman can be happy without mar- 
riage, in being less dogmatic and traditional in their atti- 
tudes concerning employment outside the home for wives. 
More educated girls smoke than others. 3. The older, 
better educated girls are more likely than are the younger 
and less educated girls to discuss marriage with fathers 
and brothers and to come from homes where both father 
and mother did the disciplining. Religious training and 
church attendance are also related to both age and educa- 
tion. 4. Neither age nor education seems to make appre- 
ciable differences in girls’ home disciplining, their evalua- 
tion of the happiness of most marriages, the number of 
their male and female friends, the intensity of their desire 
for children and.the number of children wanted, their 
reasons for marriage, or their feeling that men can be 
happy without marriage. The fact that education is not 
a predominantly important factor in influencing either 
the knowledge or the attitudes that prepare a girl for her 
role as a woman and as a wife is perhaps to be expected 
since education for marriage and family life is just begin- 
ning to appear in the curriculums of high schools and 
colleges. Education has not been found in this study to 
impede the process of maturation and socialization in- 
volved in learning to prefer men, to “go steady,” to get 
engaged, etc. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Annabelle Bender 
Motz, The School Review, September 1945, pp. 413, 421. 


Wartime Increase in Juvenile Delinquency.—Statistics 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau show the marked ef- 
fect of the war on the increase in Juvenile delinquency. 
In 82 courts the increase in delinquency was as follows: 
from 1940-1941, 7% for boys and 13% for girls; from 
1941-1942, 4% for boys and 22% for girls; from 1942- 
1943, 32% for boys and 27% for girls. The total increase 
in the war years from 1940-1943 was 46% for boys and 
76% for girls. The theory that areas with increasing 
population was a major factor in the upswing of juvenile 
delinquency rates was effectively disposed of by contrast- 
ing the increase in rates in 39 courts in areas where popu- 
lation increased with 43 courts in areas where population 
decreased. In the former the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency rates with boys was 5% and with girls 78%, in 
the latter 39% with boys and 71% with girls. The ex- 
planation given by the Children’s Bureau for the increase 
in juvenile delinquency in wartime is as follows. The de- 
parture of men from home to enter the armed forces or 
to take jobs in war-activity areas, along with the increased 


employment of women, has brought about the absence of 
one or both parents from many homes, with the result 
that-many children lack the parental guidance and com- 
panionship necessary to satisfy their basic needs. Another 
wartime factor that makes it difficult for boys and girls 
to make wholesome social and emotional adjustments is 
that their employment may remove them from opportuni- 
ties for normal recreational experiences and associations 
with children of their own age group and may place them 
in jobs with undesirable surroundings. Other factors are 
the anxieties and emotional stresses resulting from the 
general strained wartime atmosphere. A shortage of 
trained social workers, recreational leaders, teachers, and 
others whose primary function is the protection and as- 
sistance of youth serves to aggravate the effect of many of 
the factors that contribute to delinquency. Social Statis- 
tics, Supplement to The Child, Vol. 9. No. 12, June, 1945. 


Wartime Increases in Michigan Delinquency.—War- 
time conditions have been accompanied by a serious in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency throughout the nation. In 
1939 the 83 juvenile courts in Michigan handled roughly 
5,500 cases. By 1943 the number had reached an all-time 
high of 7,750. Delinquency per capita was no higher in 
1943 than in 1926-1920, although it had increased nearly 
50 per cent from the 1935 low. Population changes have 
been the chief factor contributing to the increases in the 
number of delinquents since 1929. Year to year changes 
in delinquency in Michigan have been directly associated 
with business prosperity and employment for over two 
decades. The boom of the 1920's, the depression of the 
early 1930's, the comparative prosperity of 193'7 followed 
by recession in 1938 and 1939 and the wartime expansion 
of the 1940's—all are reflected by movements of the delin- 
quency rate in the same direction as business activity. 
Estimated increases in delinquency rates based upon the 
state averages 1939-1943 for the indexes of employment, 
department store sales, gross national product and indus- 
trial production correspond more or less with actual num- 
ber of delinquents in 1943. 


No recourse toa possible “wartime breakdown of moral 
standards” is necessary to explain the nearly 7,800 delin- 
quents in 1943. Population growth and the rapid expan- 
sion of business activity and employment alone are suf- 
ficient to account for the 40 percent increase since 1939. 
Estimates for 1943 based on prewar relationships between 
delinquency and economic activity are roughly equal to 
the actual number—some are higher, a few lower. Paul 
Wiers, American Sociological Review, August 1945, pp. 
§15-523. 
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FAMILY HEALTH 


By 


JENNIE WILLIAMS 
Kansas State College 












This important addition to the LIPPINCOTT list is a complete health course for the 
prospective homemaker. How she can apply the facts of modern medical and bio- 
logical sciences to her own health problems and those of other members of the 
family is the subject of the text. Health hazards from birth to old age are discussed, 
and among the subjects treated are pregnancy, childbirth, child care, communicable 
diseases, and the problems of the aged. Home nursing is surveyed and mental hygiene 
is considered in relation to physical health. 


636 pages $3.50 list 
Examination copies furnished on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York 
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When You Marry 


By Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 


Each chapter begins with the questions that young 
people most frequently ask about the subject mat- 
A realistic, modern text dealing ter to be discussed, and the chapters themselves 


with all aspects of marriage and are organized around these concrete problems. 


family problems. 
The style of the book is informal and lively. Fre- 


Sepge > “Gano quent check-tests, suggested readings, and other 
aids stimulate self-study as well as class discus- 
sion. Illustrations include halftones, charts, dia- 


grams, and clever, pertinent cartoons. 
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